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SETH ADAMS 


A PIONEER OHIO SHEPHERD 


By Charles Sumner Plumb 


Among the pioneers of the Northwest Territory, 
along the Ohio border on the east, were many men of 
sterling worth and rather unusual administrative ability. 
Notably among these men in Ohio history, was Seth 
Adams. 

The following pages will briefly discuss his ancestry, 
review his movements as a citizen and pioneer, and set 
forth his relationship to early day American sheep hus- 
bandry. 

The Adams genealogy herewith was furnished by 
a grandson of Seth, Mr. Washington Adams of Zanes- 
ville, who is now (1933) 83 years of age, in good health, 
with clear mental faculties. 


THE ADAMS FAMILY GENEALOGY 


Henry ApDAMs of Braintree, Massachusetts, came to 
America in 1634 from England, and died in 1646. He 
was seven generations removed from Seth. Henry had 
a family of eight children. 

(1) 
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Epwarp ADAMS, the eighth son of Henry, the sixth 
generation from Seth, was born in England in 1630. 
He came to America with his parents. In 1652 he mar- 
ried Lydia Rockwood, and died in his Medfield home in 
1716. Edward was a Selectman in Medfield for many 
years, and was also a Representative in the Massachu- 
setts General Court (the Legislature) from Medfield in 
1689-’92, and 1702. 


Joun ApAms, the third son of Edward and Lydia, 
of the fifth generation from Seth, was born in 1657 in 
Medfield. John was twice married and was the father 
of fourteen children. His second wife was Deborah 
Partridge. John passed his days in Medfield, where he 
died in 1751 at the ripe age of ninety-four years. 

Epwarp ADAMS, the first son of John and Deborah, 
the fourth generation from Seth, was born in Medfield 
in 1682. He was married twice, his first wife being 
Rachael Saunders. He had a family of seven children. 
He died in 1742 in Milton, Massachusetts, where he was 
living. 

Joun ApAMs, commonly known as “Deacon Adams,” 
of the third generation from Seth, was a son of Edward 
and Rachael. He was born in Milton in 1709, and like 
hs father was married twice, first to Sarah Swift, and 
second to Widow Warren, mother of General Joseph 
Warren, hero of the Battle of Bunker Hill. John was 
the father of thirteen children, four of whom were sons, 
and each active in the Revolutionary war. He died in 
1790, aged eighty-one years. 

SETH ADAMS, SR., the father of Seth, Jr., was a son 
of John and Sarah, born in Milton in 1740, married Ann 
Lowder, and died in 1782. With John Kneeland he 
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established a publishing-house in Boston. He became 
a post-rider in 1769, and in 1765 became a member of 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


SetH ADAMS, JR., a son of Seth, Sr., and Ann, was 
born in Boston in 1767, and married in 1793 to Elizabeth 
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SETH ADAMS. 


Apthorp. Seth and Elizabeth were parents of the fol- 
lowing eleven children: Thomas Bulfinch, born in Bos- 
ton in 1794; Mary Ann, born in Boston in 1795; William 
Apthorp, born in Boston in 1797; John Apthorp, born in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1798; Charles Ward, 
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born in Dorchester in 1801; George Frederick, born in 
Dorchester in 1802; Elizabeth, born in Dorchester in 
1804; Francis Thomas, born in Marietta in 1805; Rob- 
ert Seth, born in Zanesville in 1806; Lucy Ann, born in 
Wakatomaka in 1809, and James Freeman, born in 
Zanesville in 1812. 

Seth, the father of these eleven children, was for 
some years a merchant in Boston, and engaged in ship- 
ping, dealing in an assortment of goods, as is shown in 
the following advertisement, copied from the Boston 
Daily Advertiser of Saturday, October 15, 1796: 
(From Old State House Collection, Boston.) 


ADAMS AND LORING 


“Have received by the ships Minerva and Galen, a 
handsome and extensive assortment of European Goods, 
which they are now opening at their Wholesale and Re- 
tail Store, No. 55 Cornhill. having personally formed 
respectable connections in Europe for their present and 
future supplies. They flatter themselves of having it 
in their power to sell on such terms as will be satisfac- 
tory to purchasers.” 

Up to the early days of the eighteenth century, but 
little is known of the life of Seth Adams. He no doubt 
attended the public schools in Boston, and like his father 
followed up a commercial occupation, as soon as his 
years would permit. The period of time in which he 
engaged in wholesale and retail trade, with an interest 
in the shipping industry, is not known to the writer. 

In a search for some of the facts associated with the 
migration of Mr. Adams from Massachusetts to Ohio, 
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some newspaper articles by Mr. E. H. Church,* a favor- 
ably known Zanesville historian of some half-century 
ago, furnished considerable desirable information as a 
part of this study of Mr. Adams’ life. 


In 1783 the United States acquired from Great Brit- 
ain all the territory held by her east of the Mississippi 
River. A portion of this, including what is now Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan, became known as the Northwest 
Territory. In 1786 there was organized in Boston what 
was known as “The Ohio Company of Associates,”’ with 
the purpose of settling and developing this Northwest 
Territory. In 1788 General Rufus Putnam, represent- 
ing this company, with a group of emigrants reached 
the region where the Muskingum river enters the Ohio, 
and there founded Marietta. This western country was 
the scene of much border warfare with the Indians, but 
settlers poured in and the Indians were either subdued 
or forced back. In 1794 General Anthony Wayne had 
a well-organized army which at the battle of Fallen 
Timbers defeated the Indians and brought organized 
peace, which was signed by twelve chiefs of different 
tribes. 

Ohio now grew with considerable rapidity** and set- 
tlements sprang up and developed in every quarter. In 
1799 there were in existence and enjoying peace and 
prosperity the towns of Marietta, Columbia, Cincinnati, 
North Bend, Gallipolis, Manchester, Hamilton, Dayton, 
Franklin, Chillicothe, Cleveland, Franklinton, Steuben- 
ville, Williamsburg and Zanesville. Their prosperity 

*“The Early History of Zanesville’—The Zanesville Daily Courier, 


January 11, 18, 25, and February 1, 1879. 
** Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. XX, 1922, p. 617. 
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and safety was accomplished through much tribulation 
and danger, for during the period of their development 
the Territory had passed through its second war with the 
Indians, to which a retrospect is necessary. Under 
Governor St. Clair, Ohio had been organized as a Ter- 
ritory in 1798, at which time there were about 5000 
free males of age within its boundaries. 

At this time, according to Encyclopedia Americana, 
Ohio had a population of 42,000. Transportation and 
trade were increasing on all hands. On the Ohio river 
there were packets running regularly for mail and 
traffic between Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, making the 
round trip in about four weeks. The first vessel of any 
size or importance was the brig St. Clair, built at 
Marietta, of 110 tons burden. It was loaded with pro- 
visions, sailing down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and across the Gulf of Mexico, finally landing safely in 
Philadelphia. Transportation by land was by the heavy 
and cumbrous trading wagons drawn by four and six 
horses. Cincinnati was a great distributing point for 
the southern and central part of the territory. 

The interest in these lands of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory was especially great in New England, and Scth 
Adams became filled with a desire to see the West and 
note its possibilities. So on March 3, 1803, in company 
with the Rev. T. H. Harris and John Dix, his brother- 
in-law, he started with Marietta as his objective. Ina 
two-horse carriage from Boston, they crossed the Alle- 
ghanies to Pittsburgh, and continued to Wheeling. 
From there they proceeded down the Ohio river in what 
was known then as a keel-boat. They reached Marietta 
in good condition, and the New Englanders there re- 
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ceived them hospitably. Among the friends of Adams 
at Marietta were General Rufus Putnam, Judge Gilman, 
Judge Woodbridge and Return J. Meigs, Jr., who later 
became governor of Ohio and one of its noted citizens. 

Mr. Adams had intended settling in either Ohio or 
Kentucky, and so desired to examine the soil and study 
the climate. With Dix as a companion, Mr. Adams got 
two horses from Marietta friends, and started to ex- 
plore the land in northern Kentucky. They examined 
lands about Limestone, now Maysville, and then went on 
to Lexington, Danville and Frankfort, all small villages. 
From Frankfort they traveled down the Licking river 
to Newport, Kentucky, where they crossed the river to 
Cincinnati, a town of perhaps 400 houses and 1000 
population. From here they went up the Ohio to 
Marietta, which they reached on June Ist. 

Messrs. Adams and Dix had examined a large area 
of land, and were well pleased. The beauty of the 
country and fertility of the soil surpassed their most 
sanguine expectations, so they decided to make their 
home in the West, and planned to come back with their 
families. They returned to Wheeling, which was reached 
on June 9. Here they harnessed their horses and re- 
turned to Boston by the route by which they had come 
West. Mr. Adams was much pleased with the land 
between Danville and Lexington, Kentucky. He bought 
about 5000 acres there with the proviso that Mrs. Adams 
would make her home with him in that part of the 
country. On arriving home he gave a glowing descrip- 
tion of the country, but Mrs. Adams refused to move to 
Kentucky. As a New England woman she compre- 
hended the demoralizing effect of slavery. 
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In the fall of 1804, Mr. Adams finally decided to 
make his home in Ohio, where he had numerous friends 
and acquaintances. So on November Ist, in a strong 
four-horse carriage which he had purchased, he started 
for the West with his family, which consisted of the wife 
and seven children, a nurse-maid, a bound boy and a 
hired man named William Gregory. This latter rode 
the family horse and assisted in keeping the carriage 
upright while crossing the Alleghanies. The children 
were Thomas, Mary Ann, William, John, George, 
Charles and Elizabeth, the latter six months old. 

After a long and tedious journey, with an upset but 
once, and that in crossing the Juniata river, they arrived 
safely at Wheeling late in November, 1804. Shortly 
before their arrival the weather had turned bitterly 
cold, the boats had stopped running and the river was 
closed with ice. Consequently Mr. Adams and family 
remained in Wheeling until the next March. During his 
stay at Wheeling he sold his horses, excepting the family 
one, and the carriage. Then with the river free of ice, 
the family took passage down the Ohio to Marietta, 
which they reached about the middle of March. The 
river was then very high and had overflowed its banks 
and part of the site of Marietta. The tavern at which 
he stopped was surrounded with water, which also cov- 
ered the first floor. When the flood subsided Mr. 
Adams rented a large frame house and opened a store 
in the front rooms. He had purchased a stock of goods 
in the East, and these followed him to Marietta. 

In the spring of 1806, Adams purchased from Dud- 
ley Woodbridge, of Marietta, 2000 acres in one tract at 
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the mouth of Wakatomaka Creek, near where Dresden 
is now located. For this he contracted to pay $10,000, 
in six annual payments, and gave his notes for the same. 
This purchase was for the purpose of establishing a 
flock of Merino sheep. On this tract were two log cabins 
and a sawmill, located three-fourths of a mile up the 
creek from its mouth. Into one of these cabins he re- 
moved his stock of goods from Marietta, and established 
here in the wilderness a trading-post, and commenced 
trafficking with the hunters and Indians, trading goods 
for pelts and furs. In October, 1806, at the term of 
court in Zanesville, he took out a license to sell mer- 
chandise and paid a fee of five dollars a year for the 
same. In the fall of 1806 and spring of 1807 Mr. Adams 
erected a large, two-story hewed log house on his farm, 
with a wide hall through its center. He covered the 
house with shingles and built a cellar under it, which 
was such an unusual thing to do in that day that it was 
the wonder of the neighborhood. The people marveled 
at such a large house and the use he had for it. One 
part being completed in the fall of 1807, he placed his 
family and goods on a boat at Marietta, and started for 
the new home on Wakatomaka Creek. All things moved 
smoothly until the boat arrived at Duvall’s dam, in the 
Muskingum, when it got out of the control of its pilot, 
and ran under the water flowing over the dam, and 
barely escaped filling and going to the bottom. The boat 
was landed on the island at the point and the goods 
taken out and dried, after which it was bailed out, and 
the dried goods replaced on board. It was a difficult job 
to get up by the falls at Zanesville, but by hard work 
they were finally cleared. The boat finally reached 
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Wakatomaka, one mile west of the home of Major 
Jonathan Cass. 

When Mr. Adams moved to this new home Indians 
were numerous in this section. They came from long 
distances to trade their pelts and skins for ammunition, 
dry goods, trinkets, etc. Captain Pipe, a noted chief of 
the Delaware tribe, often visited this post. His head- 
quarters were on a branch of the Mohican river in what 
is now Ashland county. The branch of the Delaware 
tribe to which Pipe belonged, resided along the Mus- 
kingum, Tuscarawas and Cuyahoga rivers. Chief Pipe 
was over six feet tall, of erect and splendid carriage, 
and was well known to the white settlers on the Mus- 
kingum and its branches. He had great influence among 
the Indians and was popular with the whites. In the 
fall of 1808, Captain Pipe and his squaw, a small, fair- 
skinned woman, and a large number of Delaware In- 
dians, came to Seth Adams’ trading post to exchange 
goods. While the braves were trading, the squaws and 
children remained on a grass-plot near the post. When 
the trading was over, the bottle was passed around. 
When it reached Captain Pipe he politely declined. Day 
after day trading was engaged in, each evening the 
Indians returning to their camp. At a time when the 
season of trading was about ended, Mr. Adams invited 
Captain Pipe and his squaw to dine with him in their 
home, which invitation was accepted. The Indians were 
ushered into a carpeted room, the first they had ever 
seen, and were wonderfully surprised at the elegance 
surrounding them. When dinner was ready, Captain 
Pipe seated himself at the right of Mr. Adams, while 
his squaw sat at the right of Mrs. Adams. Said Mr. 
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Adams, “Captain Pipe, you are the only Indian I have 
ever seen who would not drink whiskey,” to which the 
Chief replied, “Mr. Adams, you are greatly mistaken. 
I like whiskey as well as any other Indian, but always 
refuse to drink in the presence of my tribe because it 
presents a bad example to my people, and especially to 
bad Indians. Among white gentlemen and peaceful In- 
dians I never refuse to drink.” Mr. Adams turned to 
his son William and requested him to go to the cupboard 
and bring a green bottle and a glass, which he passed 
to Captain Pipe. The Captain poured out a small drink 
and said, “Mr. and Mrs. Adams (and turning around) 
and children, here’s to your good health.” He then 
drank, bowing at the same time politely to each person 
in the room. After drinking he turned to Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams and said, “We have a saying in our language 


which I think has a great deal of wisdom in it. It is 
this: ‘Captain Whiskey is a great warrior; fight him 


’ 99 


long enough and he is sure to get your scalp. 

After the departure of Captain Pipe Mr. Adams 
called the attention of his sons to the Indian’s proverb 
as being truthful and wise. At the time Mr. Adams 
established his home on Wakatomaka Creek there were 
in that section four or five Indians to every white man. 
They were the remnants of the Delaware, Wyandotte, 
Ottawa, Mingo and Mohegan tribes. They lived on Owl 
Creek, Mohegan, Killbuck, Tuscarawas, Cuyahoga and 
branches, and wandered over the region between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio river. The tribes living in the north- 
ern part of New York State claimed Ohio as their hered- 
itary hunting ground. When the power of the Indians 
was broken, and the remnants of the tribes driven back 
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from the settlements, they made Ohio their home until 
crowded out by the whites. On some occasions as many 
as 150 Indians would collect at Wakatomaka Creek and 
trade the skins of fur-bearing animals for whiskey, lead, 
powder, tobacco, rifles and trinkets of various kinds. 
The Indian braves were merely overgrown children. 
Mr. Adams was a strictly temperate man and in prin- 
ciple was opposed to dealing in whiskey, but it was neces- 
sary to keep the article in stock in the West at that time. 
The Indians continued to trade at this post until the 
War of 1812, when they suddenly disappeared and never 
returned. It happened so in the case of Captain Pipe, 
who disappeared with another Chief known as Big 
Horn. It is worthy of note that in July, 1788, Captain 
Pipe with other Indian chiefs made a peace treaty with 
Governor St. Clair at the old Indian town on the right 
bank of the Muskingum. During the time of Mr. Adams’ 
residence by Wakatomaka Creek, Indians frequently 
visited their old camping-ground on the Muskingum to 
look on the graves of their ancestors, which were located 
about three-fourths of a mile from the Adams’ residence. 
Mr. Adams was for the time, in many ways, what we 
today commonly term a progressive farmer. This is 
illustrated in the following case. After becoming estab- 
lished on the Wakatomaka, he repaired a dam that was 
out of condition, that was convenient to his residence. 
A sawmill had been erected at this dam in 1801 by a 
Mr. Russell. It was here that lumber was purchased by 
Joseph F. Munro, with which he erected his store build- 
ing and residence in Zanesville, near the end of Main 
Street. After coming into possession of his property, 
Mr. Adams established a buhrstone grinder in his mill, 
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so that corn might be ground for himself and neighbors. 
No other mill was nearer than Zanesville, so it proved 
a great convenience in the community. The Wakatomaka 
Creek even then furnished more power through the dam 
than was necessary to operate the saw and buhrstone. 
So Mr. Adams rented water power to a Mr. Chesney, a 
settler from Connecticut, who erected a factory on the 
creek, in which to manufacture wooden bowls. Here he 
made bowls that ranged in size from a quart to the large 
ones used in bread making. This was the first factory 
of the kind established in this part of the country. 

In connection with this mill occurred the following 
interesting experience. One day Thomas and John 
Adams, sons of Seth, were in the mill sitting on the car- 
rier by which logs were moved up to the saw. A great 
cogwheel carried the log forward. These two boys were 
in conversation, and while thus engaged someone below 
set the mill in operation. John was sitting on the car- 
riage next to the cog-wheel, and before he knew it the 
cogs had caught him by the thigh. Thomas at once saw 
the necessity for quick action, and he jumped to the first 
floor and stopped the mill. As it was the boy barely 
escaped having a crushed thigh. Even then the bone 
was fractured, and the flesh badly lacerated. The father, 
comprehending the dangerous nature of the wound, 
mounted a horse and rode with all speed day and night 
to Mt. Vernon, approximately 100 miles away. Here 
resided Dr. Hillier, a personal friend, and said to be 
one of the most skillful surgeons in the West. He re- 
turned to the Adams’ home, cared for the injured boy, 
and remained with the family for several days, until 
serious results were passed. At the time the Doctor in- 
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formed the father that the injury might render his son, 
in after years, liable to rheumatism and swellings. Such 
proved true, and in later years John Adams suffered 
greatly from these ills of the flesh. 

Mr. Adams’ brother William had lived in Louisiana 
for some time, and in 1808 he came back north up the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers in a boat from New Orleans. 
He called upon his brother on the Wakatomaka, and 
brought with him some agricultural seeds, and especially 
of the tomato and asparagus. At this time the tomato 
was unknown in the West. William Adams had eaten 
tomatoes as prepared for the table in New Orleans and 
looked upon them with favor. At this time horticulture 
was an unknown art in Ohio. The pioneers of that day 
had given no attention to the raising of fine vegetables 
for the table. They had been satisfied with corn, pota- 
toes, cabbage and pork. The limited land cleared was 
needed for standard products, such as corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, cabbage or pumpkins. It was then too early for 
experiments with new crops. 

The eloquence of William Adams in behalf of the 
tomato, had caused Seth to plant the seed in the rich soil 
of the Wakatomaka, and from it he grew a fine crop, 
the first tomatoes raised in south-eastern Ohio. How 
to prepare them for the table was the important ques- 
tion. No one but William Adams had before seen a 
tomato, and he was not a skillful cook. It was finally 
concluded that the best way to do would be to boil the 
tomato, then squeeze out the juice, and put it on bread. 
The dish so prepared was not palatable. Seth Adams 
was not disposed to give up on a first trial, so the family 
continued experimenting until they finally cooked the 
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tomato so that it was palatable. Of course over a century 
ago this vegetable was unimproved in comparison with 
the tomato of today. However, this was the beginning 
of tomato-culture among the pioneers of the West. 

The part played by Seth Adams in early American 
sheep husbandry, is, however, the more notable and 
creditable episode in his life, whereby he assumed a place 
in agricultural history such as to justify a permanent 
place among the great American pioneers in this phase 
of livestock husbandry. As a prelude however, to 
this subject, it may be said that for several centuries the 
people of Spain had bred a class of sheep that had been 
known as the Merino. On account of their very superior 
fleece, the Spanish government had prohibited their ex- 
portation. However, in spite of this fact, sheep had been 
taken from Spain to Germany, France, England and 
Australia prior to 1800. In 1786 Louis XVI of France 
asked the King of Spain for permission to import a flock 
to be established on his farm at Rambouillet, which re- 
quest was granted.* As a result, on October 12, 1786, 
there were delivered at Rambouillet 41 rams, 318 ewes 
and seven wethers, all of superior breeding. From this 
flock has descended the Rambouillet breed of sheep of 
today. 

In 1793 William Foster of Boston smuggled from 
Spain a ram and two ewes, which he presented to a 
friend, Andrew Craigie of Cambridge. The recipient 
did not realize their value, and used them for food. 
These were the first Merinos brought to America from 
Europe. 


* Origin Rambouillet fold of sheep. American Rambouillet Record, 
Vol. I, 1891, p. 7. 
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Under the subject of the introduction of Merinos into 
the United States, Mr. Adams is credited with the fol- 
lowing statement.* 

“I imported in the brig Reward, Captain Hooper, 
which left Dieppe in August, 1801, and arrived in Bos- 
ton in October following, a Merino ram and ewe. These, 
I believe, were the first pair of Merinos imported to the 
United States.” In this connection it may be stated that 
a variety of unauthorized statements have been published 
relative to this importation, but the one quoted is the 
only one accredited on good authority to Mr. Adams. 
The following very interesting item on this subject was 
published in a Columbus paper at the time of his death.** 
“Fifty years ago he was a (prominent) business man, 
and extensively engaged in trade with France. During 
the period when American goods were seized by Na- 
poleon under some of his orders, Adams lost all his 
property, and since then has been one of the claimants 
for damages, which our government, by the Rives treaty, 
assumed to settle and pay. A bill making appropriations 
to pay off these claims was passed during Polk’s admin- 
istration, but was vetoed by him on the ground that we 
wanted all our money to carry on the war with Mexico. 

“Tt is stated that Mr. Adams was the first man that 
introduced Merino sheep into this country. Our Min- 
ister at St. Cloud was about returning, and as there was 
a severe law against exporting fine-wooled sheep, Mr. 
Adams got a few on board the vessel as stores for the 
Minister’s use on the passage home. It so happened that 


* Quoted in “The American Shepherd” by L. A. Morrell, New York, 
1846, p. 70. (From the American Cultivator.) 
** Ohio State Journal, September 21, 1852. 
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they were not eaten, and were the first of the kind that 
had been imported.” That Mr. Adams was in the trans- 
Atlantic trade is evident, from his advertisement in the 
Boston Advertiser (see p. 4), but it is very doubtful 
if he would import on other than one of his own vessels, 
on which the American Minister would not be likely to 
travel. Further the difficulty in securing sheep applied 
to Spain rather than France. This quotation gives no 
specific number, but mentions “a few,”’ while Mr. Adams 
has stated specifically that two was the number. 

In 1802 Colonel David Humphreys imported from 
Spain 21 rams and 70 ewes to his home in Derby, Con- 
necticut. These were shipped from Lisbon, Portugal, on 
April 10, on the ship Perseverance. 

Both Seth Adams and Colonel Humphreys were 
made aware of an offer by the Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture relative to special recogni- 
tion for importing sheep. 

In his letter to the American Cultivator in 1846, Mr. 
Adams made the following statement: 

“The Agricultural Society of Massachusetts having 
offered a premium of $50.00 for the importation of a 
pair of sheep of superior breed, Colonel D. Humphreys 
imported a flock of Merinos, and sent some of them to 
Massachusetts, and he, or some one for him, applied to 
the Society for the premium. Knowing from report that 
his sheep did not arrive before the spring season after 
mine, I applied at the same time for the premium, and 
after having examined the sheep and wool, and compared 
with those of Colonel Humphreys, the Society awarded 
me the premium, and awarded to Colonel Humphreys a 
gold medal for having imported a larger number. My 
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sheep were from the flock imported by Bonaparte, and 
distributed through France to improve the flocks of that 
kingdom.” 

In view of controversies which had arisen relative to 
the awards made by the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Agriculture, referred to as the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Massachusetts by Mr. Adams, a special study 
was made of this subject by Mr. John Bruce McPher- 
son,* from which the following facts are brought out. 

On page 6 of the “Papers on Agriculture,” consist- 
ing of communications made to the Society, published 
in 1801 by the trustees, the offer in question is set forth 
as below: 

“An annual premium of thirty dollars for five years, 
to the person who shall introduce into the State of Mas- 
sachusetts for the purpose of propagation, a ram or ewe 
of a breed superior to any now in the State; if from a 
foreign country, fifty dollars. Claims to be presented on 
or before 1st of October annually. 

“General Francis H. Appleton, Secretary of the So- 
ciety, finds from the records that on October 20, 1802, a 
letter was received from Seth Adams, perhaps written 
nearly a month previous, informing the Society of his 
importation of two sheep—Merino breed—prior to Octo- 
ber, 1802. The matter was referred to a committee com- 
posed of Dr. Aaron Dexter, and Joseph Russell, Esq., 
to ascertain if Mr. Adams was entitled to the premium 
for the introduction of said sheep into the State for the 
year 1801. Upon stating this as a fact they were au- 


*“The introduction of Merino sheep into New England.” By John 
Bruce McPherson, Secretary. The Bulletin National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, September, 1905, pp. 224-256. 
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thorized to draw upon the treasurer for the amount. In 
the papers published in 1804 by the Society is the ac- 
count of Thomas Lindell Winthrop, treasurer, on page 
60. Among the credits claimed were these: 


Dec. 9, 1802. Paid for a gold medal presented by the 


Society to the Hon. David Humphreys.............. $48.00 
June 3, 1803. Paid Seth Adams the Society premium for 
EN SD ca knnd dias vounees bsanseedeeeenes 50.00 


“Tf Mr. Adams was awarded the premium for the 
importation of sheep of an improved breed for the year 
1801, as General Appleton informs us, and if Colonel 
Humphreys was awarded a gold medal and not a pre- 
mium for his importation of 1802, was Mr. Adams not 
mistaken when he wrote that Colonel Humphreys sent 
some of his sheep into Massachusetts presumably for 
the purpose of claiming the premium? Is it not well nigh 
conclusive that neither he nor any one for him applied 
to the Society for the premium? And is it not also clear 
from the dates in the treasurer’s account that there could 
have been no competition between the two for the pre- 
mium?” This investigation of the payments in question, 
seems to have been made clear by the research of Mr. 
McPherson, in which it is shown that the Adams sheep 
preceded those of Humphreys in coming to America. 


Mr. Adams’ real experience as a breeder and handler 
of sheep began with his farming operations in Ohio. Not 
much is known regarding his experience with sheep prior 
to coming to Ohio. When he removed to this State, it 
is related by his daughter, Mary Ann, later Mrs. W. M. 
Lyons, that William Gregory drove overland for him 
between 25 and 30 Merinos that were descended from 
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the pair imported in 1801. This seems an extravagant 
statement. If there were that many sheep brought west, 
some of these must have been the result of using the 
ram on grade or native ewes. This statement is sup- 
ported in the contents of the following letter written by 
Mr. Adams in 1810 to William Jarvis of Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, noted as an importer of Merinos, as well as 
being a famous American breeder.* 


“T have had the breed of sheep a number of years, 
and am continually applied to for the full-bloods, and 
know almost every person in this State and Kentucky 
who is in want of them; and I have conditional engage- 
ments for the next year. I imported in the year 1801, a 
pair of these sheep, the first pair imported into the 
United States, but I have but a small number of the full- 
blooded, and I intend rearing them; and as I am known 
to have the stock, I have a great advantage over any 
person on this side of the mountains.’’ These sheep, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Lyons “were pure white and very beau- 
tiful, unlike the common sheep.” The wool was close, 
fine and oily, caught the dust easily and became quite 
dirty. The boys of that day used to run after the flock 
and called them ‘Adams’ Renos.’ ** 

In 1807 the Merino sheep owned by Mr. Adams in 
Massachusetts were in November started for the West 
in charge of William Gregory, the hired man who came 
west with him and assisted him in getting settled. These 
sheep were taken to Pittsburgh, presumably being driven 
overland, at which point they were placed on a boat on 


* Register Ohio Spanish Merino Sheep Breeders’ Assoc., Vol. I, 1885, 


p. 48. 
** Tbid., p. 50. 
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the Ohio River, and thus shipped to Marietta. The boat 
on its course down-stream stopped at Wheeling and 
while lying there Mr. Ebenezer Zane purchased a ram 
for $750, says Mr. E. H. Church.* Captain John Dulty 
(now [1879] living in Marietta), informed Mr. Church 
at this time that he had a distinct recollection of seeing 
these Merino sheep on the boat while docked at Wheel- 
ing. The boys of that day looked upon these Merinos 
with big, long, twisted horns, as great curiosities. On 
arriving at Marietta, the sheep were taken off and driven 
up the river to the farm of Mr. Adams on the Waka- 
tomaka. Thus arrived the first flock of Merino sheep 
to Ohio and the first to pass west of the Alleghany 
mountains. 

Due to the newness of the country, wolves were very 
common in Ohio at this time, and whenever possible they 
killed sheep. For this reason Mr. Adams found it neces- 
sary to put his sheep each night in a strongly constructed 
sheep shed, to save them from the wolves. Mr. Church 
states that he housed his finest sheep during the winter 
under a section of the family residence which was not 
in. use. The sheep entered or left their pen by a door 
on a level with the ground. The common sheep were 
separately housed in strong pens. At night the wolves 
would prowl about, barking and howling like dogs. One 
night in the summer of 1811 the sheep were left out of 
doors, and according to his daughter, Mrs. Lyons, wolves 
killed 35 of the flock. “This greatly discouraged my 
father. He sold the balance and moved to Zanesville, 
Ohio.”* It is worth recording here that the Ohio Leg- 


* Zanesville Courier, February 1, 1879. 
* Register Ohio Spanish Merino Breeders’ Assoc., Vol. I, 1885, p. 50. 
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islature in 1810 passed a law permitting County Com- 
missioners to pay $2.00 for the scalp of each wolf 
produced. 


Mr. Adams’ daughter, Mary Ann, related this in- 
teresting incident to Mr. Church relative to her expe- 
rience with the sheep.** When she was a little girl on 
the farm at Wakatomaka, with her father, on a cold day 
she found a lamb nearly frozen. This she took to the 
house where she warmed it and fed it milk from a bottle. 
The lamb showed great affection for its mistress, and 
grew to be a great pet. After it had attained a suitable 
age for service, her father sold it in Kentucky for $500. 
This was a ewe and carried a very fine quality of fleece. 
It may be mentioned here that Mr. Adams’ custom was 
to sell his wool to the Steubenville Woolen Mill, the first 
concern of the kind established in this part of the 
country. 


According to Ezra A. Carman*** a number of these 
sheep or their immediate descendants were sold to resi- 
dents of Kentucky. Judge Todd, the father of the wife 
of President Lincoln, and resident of Kentucky, paid 
Mr. Adams $1500 for a pair. This occurred in 1809, 
and these Merinos were the first sent into that State. 
Following this sale he sold a number of ewes in Kentucky 
for $500 each. 


An article in the National Intelligencer, dated at Ma- 
rietta, July 17, 1810, says “The enterprising Mr. Seth 
Adams arrived at this place on the 9th inst. on his way 





** Zanesville Courier, Feb. 1, 1879. 

*** Special Rept. on Hist. and Present Condition Sheep Industry in 
United States, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau Animal Industry, 1892, 
p. 137. 
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to Kentucky and Tennessee with 176 Merino sheep from 
the flock of Colonel D. Humphreys of Connecticut.” A 
letter written at Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, dated 
June 12, 1810, says, “that 203 Merino sheep belonging 
to Colonel Humphreys of Connecticut passed through 
this borough on Saturday last, on their way to Kentucky. 
They were all males, and none less than half-blooded. 
We understand that Mr. John Ranfrew of Guilford 
Township, and Mr. John Hetich of this borough, each 
bought one of these valuable animals, which had become 
lame from traveling, the only ones the agent of Colonel 
Humphreys was authorized to dispose of.” The agent 
in this case must have been Mr. Seth Adams. It seems 
almost incredible that this drove of 203 sheep should all 
be males, as ewes were much in demand for breeding 
purposes at that time. It is stated in the history of Stark 
County, Ohio,* that the first Merinos brought into Ohio 
were doubtless by Mr. Adams, and were Humphrey 
Merinos, “undoubtedly the best ever imported into the 
United States, by whatever name called.” They were 
kept for some time in Washington County, where Ma- 
rietta is the county-seat, and afterwards removed to 
Muskingum County, near Zanesville. Quoting this his- 
tory of Stark County, “He had a sort of partnership 
agency with Humphreys for keeping and selling them. 
They were scattered, and had they been taken care of 
and appreciated, would have laid a better foundation of 
flocks in Ohio than any sheep brought into it from that 
time until 1852.” Of such great importance did it appear 
to the settlers of the western country that this breed of 


* History of Stark County with an Outline Sketch of Ohio. Edited by 
William Henry Perrin, Bastin & Battey, Publishers, Chicago, 1881. 
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sheep should be widely distributed, says Mr. Carman, 
that in the latter part of 1807 and early in 1808 the 
newspapers proposed that every bank having national 
encouragement should be obliged to give assistance in 
procuring them and providing for their care and 
increase. 

According to William E. Hunt,* “the first Merino 
sheep of thorough blood brought into this county 
(Coshocton) were bought by Major Robinson and Major 
Simmons from old Seth Adams, who, as partner or agent 
of Colonel Humphreys, brought to the Muskingum 
valley some of Colonel Humphreys’ importation from 
Spain, and had them in Muskingum County, near Dres- 
den, as early as 1812. They were not cared for and no 
trace of them is now left.” 

One naturally is interested to learn if any line of 
breeding back to the flock of Mr. Adams were possible 
in more recent days. One flock was for many years per- 
petuated near Marietta, Ohio, writes Mr. Stephen 
Powers in 1887.** ‘In 1809 Rufus Putnam of Marietta, 
Ohio, bought of Seth Adams some full-blooded Merinos, 
and founded a flock, which was continued by his son, 
L. J. P. Putnam, substantially to the present time, but 
without registration.” 

Negotiations for the sale of a Merino ram in 1810 
are of such a remarkable character, that they are here 
given as a part of early Ohio Merino history, in which 
Mr. Adams is one of the negotiators.*** The following 
letter explains itself: 


* Historical Collections of Coshocton County, Ohio, 1764-1876, p. 85. 

** The American Merino; for Wool and for Mutton. 

*** From Manuscript in possession of Marietta College library, re- 
produced by the author of this biographical sketch. 
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Marietta, September 24, 1810. 


“Col. David Humphreys: 


Sir: You probably have been informed by your 
agents, Mr. Elier Ives and Mr. Seth Adams, that they 
left with us a full-blood (yearling) Merino ram on 
the following terms, viz: We are to put 25 4 blood & 
60 + blood ewes to the ram. For the former we are to 
pay 300 dols. & for the latter are to give half the lambs, 
which may proceed from the 60 ewes. The 4 blooded 
ewes are spring lambs & it is not expected they will all 
breed the first year. 

Being very desirous of owning one of this most val- 
uable race of animals we take the liberty of making you 
the following offer for the ram in question. 

On condition of being exonerated from paying the 
above mentioned $300 and from delivering half the 
lambs of the 60 4 blood ewes, we will give you for the 
ram, one section & four fractions of land in the Ohio 
Company purchases, containing in the whole sixteen 
hundred & eighty-eight acres. We make our offer in 
land because cash, in this new country, is almost out of 
the question. 

This property is not at this time saleable, but there is 
no doubt but the lands of the Ohio Company will shortly 
be in demand, as most of the land surrounding it, which 
belonged to the United States, is sold and settled. In 
the event of our purchasing this animal, we should ex- 
pect a certificate that he is a full-blood Merino & on 
our part, we would warrant the land free of incum- 
brance. 

It was our intention to have made our application 
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through your agent, Mr. Ives, but we are informed that 
he has returned to Connecticut. We will thank you for 
an answer, as soon as convenient, for should we not 
purchase this ram, we intend to endeavor to buy of 
Chancellor Livingston, or in some other quarter. 

We own the following lands, any of which we are 
willing to part with to accomplish the object in view. 


Range 15 Township 11 Section 31 Acres 640 
~~ m 11 Fraction 31 “ 262 
Il ‘ 6 Section 25 640 

II 6 Fraction 34 262 

II _ 25 262 

II ‘ 31 262 

II : 17 262 

15 II 640 

14 r 22 262 


“é 


3492” 


This offer was made by B. J. Gilman and Paul Fear- 
ing of Marietta in Mr. Gilman’s writing, showing how 
much a Merino sheep was worth when first introduced 
into the valley of the Ohio. According to Mr. C. W. 
surkett,* in 1811 Colonel Humphreys sold a ram for 
1600 acres of land in Ohio, to Paul Fearing and B. J. 
Gilman of Marietta, Ohio, and this ram laid the founda- 
tion for a flock which was kept up for many years. This 
purchase of 1600 acres was apparently in reply to the 
above quoted proposition. 

Mr. Adams being greatly disappointed in his farming 
operations, and in the damage to his sheep caused by 
the wolves, sold his farm and moved to Zanesville on 
December 31, 1811. Here he at first occupied with his 
good-sized family a cabin a story and a half high, on 


* History of Ohio Agriculture, 1900, p. 127. 
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the corner of Second Street and Fountain Alley. The 
following spring he moved into a comfortable frame 
house on the southeast corner of Second Street and 
Locust Alley, where he resided until his death. 

After settling in Zanesville, Mr. Adams purchased a 
piece of farm land extending from Seventh Street, north 
to Elm Street. This included what has long been known 
as Blandy’s Hill. He brought his sheep with him from 
the Wakatomaka farm, and pastured them on this land. 
He still believed in sheep husbandry, if the wolves could 
be kept away. At the foot of Blandy’s Hill he built long, 
open sheds in which to furnish his sheep shelter and 
protection. 

In 1812, Mr. Adams issued the following advertise- 
ment concerning his sheep, and this is probably the first 
document of the sort published in Ohio. The following 
is copied from an original in possession of the Pioneer 
and Historical Society of Zanesville. 


Zanesville, January 7, 1812. 

Sir: Believing that you have a wish to increase and 
improve the internal resources of the country; and as 
the improvement of our sheep is of the first importance 
to the country at large, and more especially to this west- 
ern part of it, I enclose you a sample of wool from a 
full-blooded Merino ewe, that you may compare it with 
any that may be offered for sale in your neighborhood; 
and also show it to such as wish to examine it, or com- 
pare it with the finest wool from the common breed of 
this country. I would also inform you that I have for 
sale a number of 3, 3, 3, , and some full-blooded Merino 
rams and ewes, which I will sell on such terms as cannot 
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fail to give satisfaction to those who wish to improve 
their flocks. I will sell the 2, 4, or § on a credit of six 
months, from $10 to $25 and take my pay in neat stock; 
or I will dispose of them, to receive, for the 2 from 6 
to 8 of the lambs that may be produced by the rams, to 
be delivered to me at the age of six months; and for 
the half-bloods, to receive from 6 to 10 of their lambs, 
delivered at same age. I will also dispose of higher 
bloods (except the full-blooded) on the same terms— 
the price will vary as they are for goodness. 

I will also furnish to your friends, either 4, # or § 
blooded rams, for the use of their flocks, to have a cer- 
tain proportion of the lambs for their use; the degrees 
of blood furnished, will depend upon number of ewes 
that they will engage to be put to him. 

My terms are 4, 4 and 3 the lambs produced to be 
delivered at weaning age at the place where the ram is 
kept; and as the person who keeps him will have some 
trouble and considerable care, I will give to him one- 
sixth part of my part of the lambs as compensation 
therefore. 

I will also furnish full-blooded Merino rams to breed 
ewes that are part Merino blood, either for five dollars 
each ewe, or one-half of the lambs, delivered at the place 
where the ram is kept; and if 120 ewes (good) of the 
common breed can be engaged, I will furnish a full- 
blooded Merino ram. As I have but a few full-blooded 
my first applicant will have them. I am in hopes to make 
all my arrangements for the rams I have to let the next 
season, by the first of May, that they may be at their 
stands in season. Should you or your friends wish one, 
please write me at this place, naming the number of 
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ewes that may be depended on, and I will as speedily as 
possible, inform you what degree of blood can be sent. 
Should your friends wish to purchase, I will forward 
samples of wool from the rams of blood wanted, that 
they may select one. I shall send three samples of each, 
viz. one from the shoulder, one from the mid-rib and 
one from tke thigh; where I send only one sample from 
a sheep, it will be from the mid-rib. Any ram purchased 
from me I will deliver at the residence of the purchaser 
in their State, unless it should be some extreme part of 
it. I have in this town a few full-blooded rams and ewes, 
and some part-blooded, which I shall be happy to show 
you at any time you will please call at my house. 
I am with respect, 


Your humble servant, 
SetH ADAMS. 


Just what returns came from this advertisement there 
is no means of knowing. However, his financial situa- 
tion did not justify an extended campaign with high- 
priced sheep. He disposed of his sheep in the course of 
time, and settled down to become a useful citizen of 
Zanesville. A few years following his locating in Zanes- 
ville, old claims are said to have been made against Mr. 
Adams,* caused by the seizure and loss of his three mer- 
chant vessels in international trade, and captured by the 
French, then at war with England. These losses left 
Mr. Adams a comparatively poor man. 

In 1822 or ’23, he opened a meat stall in the new 
market-house, and continued to operate it for about a 
year and a half. He also had a vegetable garden at the 


* Zanesville Courier, Feb. 1, 1879. 
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foot of Market Street, and raised vegetables for the 
Zanesville market, his land being where the railway sta- 
tion is now located. He cultivated tomatoes, asparagus 
and other vegetables not commonly cultivated in the west 
at that time. He appeared in market each year with 
peas, beets, radishes, lettuce, and other vegetables. This 
business yielded him a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Adams during his residence in Zanesville was 
one of the leading citizens of the town. He served as its 
Mayor in 1828 and 1829, and had many terms in the 
City Council. He was a public-spirited man, and worked 
to develop the resources of the city and county, and 
assisted in shaping and moulding their future. He 
always took a great interest in agriculture, and was a 
pioneer in its promotion, and in getting the farmers to 
meet cooperatively in handling their farm products, to 
compare opinions as to livestock merit, and the best mode 
of cultivating wheat, corn and vegetables. He was the 
prime mover in establishing the Muskingum County 
Agricultural and Manufacturing Society. According to 
J. Hope Sutor,* he was a representative citizen of Mus- 
kingum County, well known as a merchant, farmer and 
justice of the peace. He erected one of the first houses 
built in Zanesville. His political allegiance was given to 
the Whig party. At the organization of St. Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church on October 17, 1816, he was chosen a 
warden. 

Mr. Adams died September 5, 1852, aged eighty-four 
years, and was buried in Greenwood Cemetery in Zanes- 
ville. His wife Elizabeth died in August of the same 


* Past and Present of the City of Zanesville and Muskingum County, 
Ohio, 1905, p. 403. 
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year. A plain marble monument about ten feet high, 
crowns a lovely slope where the subject of this sketch 
lies in the sleep that has no end. 

The following is the inscription on the tombstone: 


Seth Adams 
Born in Boston, Mass., 
2 April, 1767. 
Died in Zanesville, Ohio, 
5th Sept., 1852. 


Elizabeth 
Wife of Seth Adams 


Born in Boston 22 Feb., 1770 
Died in Zanesville, 2d Aug., 1852 


This family monument has inscriptions on all four 
sides, some parts of which are more or less illegible, due 
to the weathering of the marble. 

A Memorial to Seth Adams at the College of Agricul- 
ture of the Ohio State University, was proposed by the 
writer late in 1902. In a circular prepared at the Uni- 
versity in 1903, after making a brief statement regard- 
ing Mr. Adams’ part in sheep husbandry in Ohio and 
the West, was the following: “In view of the great 
work which Seth Adams rendered to Ohio and even the 
nation, it has been proposed that the sheep-breeders and 
feeders of Ohio erect a memorial to his name and fame. 
It has been further proposed that this be in the form 
of a structure to be known as ‘The Seth Adams Memo- 
rial Building,’ to be located on the campus of the Ohio 
State University among the buildings of the College of 
Agriculture, and to be devoted to sheep-husbandry. This 
to be a beautiful structure containing a lecture-room, 
sheep-judging auditorium, museum, library of sheep 
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literature, and a Seth Adams Memorial Room in one 
part, with wool rooms, shearing-room, dipping-room, 
hospital, and feeding-paddocks in another part—the 
latter to be connected with the farm fields; this building 
to be a central point in Ohio, for the free use of all or- 
ganizations in the State for promoting sheep husbandry, 
in annual or special sessions, if they so desire.” 

This proposed plan met with the unanimous and offi- 
cial approval of the Ohio Wool Growers’ and Sheep 
Breeders’ Association at their annual meeting in 
January, 1903. 

On the basis of this circular, which was given a wide 
distribution, it was hoped to obtain a sufficient sum of 
money to carry out the contemplated plans. It was speci- 
fied that sums in any amount would be acceptable. The 
writer on various occasions addressed groups of Ohio 
stockmen, and solicited their cooperation. Suffice it here 
to state that the response to this appeal fell far short of 
what was desired. Contributions ranging from ten cents 
to $25.00 were received from 260 persons. A record was 
kept of the name and address of each giver and the sum 
contributed. After a year or more of solicitation, in 
view of the difficulty in carrying the plan through, the 
matter was held in abeyance. The funds collected were 
placed in charge of the Office of the Board of Trustees, 
from which they were placed. in savings, to draw in- 
terest. In a statement from the University Accountant 
in April, 1933, the sum at interest on the Seth Adams 
Memorial account amounted to $2761.59. 

Here it may be said that, from one viewpoint, it was 
fortunate that such a building was not erected on the 
campus of the University. In 1903 a large acreage south, 
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west and north of the livestock building at the Univer- 
sity, bordered on the west by the Olentangy River, was 
used for pasturage and cropping by the College of Agri- 
culture. In 1906-’07, the University erected on this same 
land, fronting on Neil Avenue, a group of three live- 
stock buildings, at an expense of $80,000, for some years 
regarded as the finest buildings for their purpose in the 
United States. 

The growth of the University since 1903, however, 
has been so rapid and great that it was found necessary 
for its progressive development, and placing of new 
buildings, gradually to take possession of the agricul- 
tural lands on the east side of the Olentangy. As a re- 
sult, appropriations were made whereby in 1924 the 
University moved the headquarters of this Department 
across the river upon new lands purchased by the Uni- 
versity. Here a large group of buildings was erected, 
including one devoted to sheep husbandry. 

Thus it may-be seen that the plan for using the Seth 
Adams Memorial money, was seriously disturbed, with 
the necessity for a sheep building as a Memorial quite 
minimized. 

After due consideration in the summer of 1933 by 
the Animal Husbandry Department and Dean Cunning- 
ham of the College of Agriculture, a plan was submitted 
to President Rightmire of the University, which met 
with his approval for the use of the income from the 
Seth Adams Memorial in support of a Scholarship, 
under the following designation: 

The Seth Adams Sheep Husbandry Scholarship. 
This plan was submitted to the Board of Trustees by the 
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President with the following action by this body on 
August 18, 1933: 

“There is hereby established a scholarship in Animal 
Husbandry, known as the Seth Adams Sheep Husbandry 
Scholarship, the holder of which shall enjoy the same 
for one year, and shall be a senior student in the four- 
year course, specializing in Animal Husbandry. The 
student selected for this scholarship must have a good 
scholastic record and must show distinct ability and 
aptitude for sheep husbandry in his class work. While 
holding the scholarship he shall in conference with 
the instructional staff, plan and carry out a trip in the 
State of Ohio in which he shall visit and study carefully 
ten farms in which sheep husbandry is a specialty. This 
will constitute a field trip and the holder of the scholar- 
ship shall make observation on the methods of breeding, 
of the care and management o: the flock, and secure 
and record such information as may be possible. At least 
two of these farms must breed Merino sheep. A report 
of this inspection and study trip is to be submitted to 
the Department of Animal Husbandry, under such con- 
ditions as that department may prescribe.” 

By action of the Trustees, one-half of the interest 
accruing annually on this Seth Adams Memorial Fund 
shall be devoted to increasing the principal of the fund; 
the other half of the said annual interest to be used for 
the support of the scholarship above specified. When 
this fund has been increased to $5,000 by the addition 
of the interest annually, as above noted, the entire in- 
come shall be devoted to a scholarship under such con- 
ditions as may be recommended by the Department of 
Animal Husbandry at that time and as may be approved 
by the Board of Trustees. 
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GENERAL JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE— 


The Canadian Governor Who Attempted to Make Ohio 
a Part of Canada* 





Annual Paper by 
JAMES A, GREEN 
Historian of the Club 





American visitors to Canada are always struck with 
the beauty and charm of Lake Simcoe which is situated 
fifty miles north of Toronto in the midst of one of the 
most fertile regions of Ontario. It is a lovely lake, blue 
as Como. Joined to it by a short and narrow strait is 
Lake Couchicing, equally lovely. In the city park of 
Orillia which is built upon this strait stands a splendid 
and heroic statue of Champlain. The great explorer was 
overtaken at that place by winter and on the very spot 
where his statue stands he made a camp and spent sev- 
eral months. They must, even to such a bold and intrepid 
spirit as that which possessed Champlain, have been 
dreary and trying months. He lived on the wild meat 
and the fish which the Indians provided. How he would 
be amazed were he able to return to see these lakes as 
they are now, with here and there upon their shores a 
prosperous town, handsome cottages of the summer vis- 
itors by the hundreds and all the country which he knew 
as an unbroken forest occupied by farms, rich with corn 
and oats and orchards and with the pastures filled with 
cattle. Even the meanest of the houses of today would 


*Read before the Cincinnati Literary Club. 
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have seemed a palace for Champlain in that dreary 
winter. 

Lake Simcoe was named for John Graves Simcoe, 
who was born February 25, 1752, and died in 1806. He 
was an English soldier and saw seven years of service in 
America during the Revolution. Unhappily for him he 
was at Yorktown with Cornwallis and was there sur- 
rendered as a prisoner of war. He returned to this con- 
tinent in 1792 as Lieutenant Governor of Upper Canada, 
that is Ontario, and remained there for four years. He 
was a good husband, a good soldier, a man of large 
capacity, and estimable in his personal and public life. 
This paper will be devoted not to a biographical sketch 
of General Simcoe but to the crowded years of his 
services in Canada. 

Had General Simcoe been able to carry out his ideas 
he would have profoundly changed the course of Ameri- 
can history. I think it can be said fairly there never was 
an Englishman, unless probably it was Lord North, who 
was so entirely hostile to the United States, or who held 
the New Republic in lighter esteem. He deliberately set 
about putting into effect a policy which he hoped would 
in a large degree undo the work of the Revolution. Had 
I lived in his time doubtless I should have regarded him 
as an extremely dangerous enemy, a man of force, char- 
acter and resourcefulness with all his energies devoted 
to wrongful ends. Now that nearly a century and a half 
have passed since he was Governor of Ontario, I am 
able to regard him detachedly and to admire and respect 
him. With the exception of Champlain he is in my opin- 
ion the most original and far-seeing of the Europeans 
who governed in Canada. And I am not sure that he 
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was as impracticable and visionary as a hasty judgment 
might pronounce. He was a Tory of the Tories, devoted 
to King and Church, an Englishman with a mind and 
body given solely to his country, her glory and her ex- 
pansion. There was in him no negative quality. He was 
positive in everything he said or did, with never any 
hemming or hawing, always direct and outspoken. He 
was one of those typical Englishmen of that fine old 
school which planted English Colonies in every strategic 
and important place in the world, until, as Webster said, 
the morning drum-beat of the British garrisons follow- 
ing the sun and keeping time with the hours encircles 
the globe with the continuous and unbroken strains of 
the martial airs of England. 

The Governor General of Canada at the time was 
Lord Dorchester, better known to Americans as Guy 
Carleton, who gave our forefathers during the Revolu- 
tion some very bad hours. I think we owe him a debt 
of gratitude in that he checked Simcoe’s plans and finally 
made him resign his position and return to the old coun- 
try. However, Lord Dorchester thoroughly approved of 
General Simcoe’s ideas. He too was a violently anti- 
American. The trouble was that the two could not get 
along together. So our debt of gratitude to Lord Dor- 
chester should have its severe limitations. Had Simcoe 
been Governor-General instead of merely Lieutenant- 
Governor there is no telling what might have happened, 
but there is every reason to suppose a good deal would 
have happened which would have been exceedingly dis- 
turbing to the peace and to the dignity of the United 
States. As it was, General Simcoe went far enough to 
make things decidedly unpleasant. He had inherited 
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from his father a tradition which became with him an 
obsession. His father had been one of the naval captains 
in the fleet which played such a great part with Wolfe 
in the taking of Quebec. This father had not lived to see 
the destruction of the French power in America, nor to 
see the English flag go up to float proudly on the Citadel 
of Quebec. But he had a vision of a new and greater 
England extending over a vaster area than even that 
which was subject to the Roman Caesars. In 1755 
Captain John Simcoe, R. N., in writing of Montreal 
said— 

it will become the center of communication between the Gulf of 
Mexico and Hudson Bay—formed for drawing to itself the wealth 
and strength of the vast interjacent countries, so advantageously 


placed, if not destined to lay the foundation of the most potent 
and best connected Empire that ever awed the world. 


There was an imperialist for you. These words were 
written when Montreal had not an English resident, 
when it was still hardly more than an outpost of the 
French missionaries and of the fur traders. Certainly 
its French residents had for it no such dreams of glory. 
If there were many captains in the Royal Navy who 
had such clear eyes to pierce the future, little wonder 
the English drum-beat salutes the rising sun around the 
world. At the beginning of the late War a German said 
that one of the reasons for the war was they were tired 
every time a German ship entered a foreign port of hav- 
ing an English official tell them where to cast anchor, 
and tired wherever they went of being obliged to learn 
English if they would do business. It was just such men 
as Captain John Simcoe and his son General John Graves 
Simcoe who brought about that state of affairs. With 
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such a father no wonder the son had his own dreams of 
empire. 

The particular charm of the matter in the case of the 
son was he could fashion things from their very begin- 
ning. Up to the time of his arrival in Quebec when the 
proclamation was issued dividing Canada into what we 
know now as the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
there had been but one central administration for the 
whole country. Now the westward portion was cut off 
from the eastern part and General Simcoe was to be the 
first governor, he was to lay the foundations of the state. 
I suppose there is no man of high intelligence and gen- 
uine imagination who has had the ordering of a new 
government to be chopped out of the woods as it were, 
but has had his dreams of a civilization which was to be 
better than anything known previously. Governor Sim- 
coe was justified in his large hopes, more than justified 
because high aims need no excuse. He certainly aimed 
high. His great purpose was to confine the United States 
to the Atlantic sea coast and to make Ohio and the west- 
ward country English. But his first labor was to make 
Ontario secure—to make it strong enough to hold its 
own and to make it so thoroughly British that nothing 
could shake its loyalty. To do this it was necessary to 
have a purely English population. Some start had been 
made by settling there the Loyalists who had fled from 
the Thirteen Colonies. They had proved their devotion 
to England by giving up everything they possessed and 
accepting the hard lot of exile. The King rewarded them 
by liberal grants of land in Ontario. Today many of the 
first families in Ontario were before the Revolution first 
families in New England, New York or Virginia. We 
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have been so accustomed to think of the Revolution as 
a mass movement of all the American Colonists to throw 
off the tyranny of England, it is somewhat startling to 
realize how many thousands of Loyalists there were who 
fled the country rather than desert their allegiance. And 
Canada was their natural refuge. It was to these men 
General Simcoe listened. They were filled with a deadly 
hatred of the United States. But they also sincerely be- 
lieved in its instability. They did not see how Thirteen 
Colonies with their immense divergent interests could 
hang together. They represented Vermont and Connec- 
ticut as being secretly in the interest of the King and 
ready to sever the bonds which united them to Congress, 
as they put it. But the big scheme was to relocate the 
boundaries of the United States by running a line from 
Buffalo Creek south to the Ohio River. By 1792 the fur 
traders in Montreal had developed a magnificent busi- 
ness. It was the first big business on American soil. The 
writer remembers as a boy a stately street in Montreal 
called Beaver Hill. It was lined with pretentious grey 
stone houses, the first houses of consequence built in 
that city. These were the visible evidences of the wealth 
and prosperity of the fur traders. There on a street of 
their own somewhat apart then from the old city they 
constructed what for the time were magnificent dwell- 
ings. A year ago I went again to see Beaver Hill. Were 
it in Cincinnati it would roughly speaking be at Fourth 
and Broadway. The modern city has enveloped it, 
spreading for miles around it. The houses of these mag- 
nates of the fur trade are dingy and shabby, fallen from 
their high estate, no longer the residences of the mighty. 
But they still stand as monuments of the proud day when 
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the fur traders bombarded General Simcoe with letters 
advising him that England had made a bad treaty after 
the Revolution and it should be disregarded in their in- 
terest especially and in the interests of the Empire gen- 
erally. It is to be remembered when the Revolution ended 
England was in possession of Detroit and of a string 
of forts, always then called “the Posts,” along our north- 
ern border. These she held on the pretext they were 
guarantees for the fulfillment of the treaty obligations, 
principally the payment of pre-Revolutionary debts. We 
did not pay the debts and England held the Posts. We 
did not have the power to take them and Washington 
instituted a policy of watchful waiting, thinking that 
time would solve the trouble. As it was, England had 
war ships on the Lakes and was wholly and absolutely 
in possession of our northern boundary. The Montreal 
fur traders had a practical monopoly of the fur trade 
of the Great Lakes—their agents were in northern Ohio 
and in Michigan, and by way of the portage at the Chi- 
cago River they penetrated as far as the Mississippi. 
They had a more accurate knowledge of the geography 
of the country tributary to the Great Lakes than any- 
one else. To them the giving up of this great region to 
the Americans meant a serious loss of business. They 
frothed at the mouth when they thought of it. They had 
developed and established the trade, built stockades and 
storehouses, equipped vessels for carrying and had an 
immense capital at stake. The Treaty, so they wrote 
Governor Simcoe, stipulated that the navigation of the 
Mississippi should be free to both British and Ameri- 
cans. They argued that implied free access to the Mis- 
sissippi—when you sell a man a field in the middle of 
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your property, you cannot deny him access to it—their 
easiest road to the Father of Waters was by way of the 
Chicago and Illinois Rivers. Their proposal was that 
the boundary line should be redrawn so that all of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin should be 
British. To us this, in the light of present knowledge, 
seems the most fantastic of dreams. Even when these 
fur traders wrote in 1791 we were firmly established on 
the Ohio with Fort Harmar at Marietta and Fort Wash- 
ington at Cincinnati offering security to the settlers who 
were crowding westward. To the fur traders these set- 
tlers were an affront. To them it was essential the wide 
western spaces should remain Indian, that the country 
should remain in its primitive condition so that it might 
continue to yield the harvests of furs on which they had 
grown rich. This fitted in exactly with the Government’s 
idea. General Simcoe did not have a particularly tender 
feeling for the fur traders but he and the others thought 
it dangerous to permit American settlement on the bor- 
ders of Canada. They wished between them and us a 
great gulf. They watched with uneasy and anxious eyes 
the preparations Governor St. Clair made for his expedi- 
tion against the Indians whom they regarded as their 
particular proteges. When General Washington, in 
transmitting a speech to the Western Indians, called 
himself their Father, Simcoe took offense. What lan- 
guage was this! What presumption! Only the King of 
England could call himself Father to the Indians. And 
that year the English saw to it the Indians were boun- 
tifully supplied—Governor Simcoe gave special instruc- 
tions to the posts that the powder issued to the Indians 
should be “prime.” Officially England was neutral, but 
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it was a neutrality of fair words and not of deeds. And 
there was rejoicing in Canada when St. Clair was de- 
feated. Then it was that General Simcoe proposed 
mediation between the Indians and the Americans, the 
King to be the mediator. Simcoe had an idea that prob- 
ably the King would make him his deputy in the media- 
tion. There never was a more preposterous or arrogant 
proposal. The King really was one of the main parties 
at interest. Governor Simcoe had a hearty sympathy 
with the Indians in their demand the Ohio River be made 
the boundary—all the territory north of the river to be 
forbidden to white men and to remain perpetually in In- 
dian possession. General Washington was far too wise 
even to listen to the polite suggestions of mediation. His 
answer was to strengthen the western forts and to ap- 
point General Wayne to command of the Army with in- 
structions never to let up until the Indians were defeated 
and recognized the power and sovereignty of the Re- 
public. Perhaps a weaker President might have yielded. 
The country had been profoundly depressed by St. 
Clair’s defeat. For a moment it seemed as if the western 
Indians were invincible; as if the Government had no 
ability to cope with them. A weaker President might 
have thrown up the sponge and listened to the pacifists— 
the country was full of them—who declared we could not 
subdue the Indians and that St. Clair’s defeat was the 
judgment of God in that we were endeavoring to wrong- 
fully dispossess the Indian of what was rightfully his. 
That may be true but that argument in America has 
never been of weight. We had no choice. This had 
to be either a white man’s country or an Indian country. 
We determined it should be a white man’s country and 
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that was all there was to it. On grounds of sentimental 
morality we can speak of our injustice to “Lo, the poor 
Indian,” but in our hearts we regard all such stuff as 
nonsense. 


Now that so many years have passed, now that the 
Union is so firmly established and the Middle West 
States are a fundamental part of it, this Canadian 
project seems utterly foolish. But the English held 
Detroit, they had fleets of warships on Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, and we had none; they held the fort at 
Oswego and denied Americans passage to the south 
shore of Ontario. They had vast forces at their com- 
mand while the Americans in the first battle they had 
fought since the Revolution had suffered under St. Clair 
a complete and humiliating defeat. The United Loyal- 
ists whispering in Governor Simcoe’s ear, the fur traders 
boldly demanding aggressive action, found not only a 
ready listener but a man ready to meet them half-way. 
He did not regard the Americans as worthy of respect 
—he habitually referred to the Thirteen States as the 
revolted Colonies and he was quite sure that presently, 
humbly, hat in hand, they would come knocking at the 
King’s door and ask to be taken back. One of the odd 
arguments of the fur traders was that when the Revolu- 
tionary War ended the English were in undisputed 
possession of New York. They had given that up, the 
fairest prize in America, without a suitable quid pro 
quo. Therefore, in payment for the city and harbor of 
New York it was quite proper for England to demand 
the North West. Among these fur traders was James 
McGill who had gone out to Canada from Scotland and 
made a fortune. He bitterly complained that unless 
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the Americans were checked he would be ruined. But 
somehow in spite of the fact that he was foiled in his 
schemes to undo the work of the Revolution he man- 
aged to grow richer and richer and on his death he left 
his money to found that noble University in Montreal 
which bears his name. Its original endowment came 


from 
“Beaver-skins packed in ninety-pound bales 
Carried for miles over Indian trails.” 


On our side of the border there was the utmost re- 
sentment against Canada and particularly so in Ken- 
tucky and the North West Territory. They blamed 
every Indian outrage on the Canadians. This feeling 
grew in intensity until in the War of 1812 it was the 
frankly avowed intention of the West to conquer and 
annex Canada. They felt there never could be peace 
with such a pestilential neighbor to the North. : Gover- 
nor Simcoe’s policies had a good deal to do with this 
feeling. As an Englishman he could see only those 
things that were for the benefit of England. Yet to do 
him justice he did not at first propose to go to war with 
the United States, though he was preparing for that 
eventuality. He had a great vision of making Ontario 
such a model British state it would shine when compared 
with the states of the Union. It was to be so much 
better than anything else on the Continent that the 
Americans seeing the beauty of the operation of the 
British Constitution inevitably would be led back to the 
paths of rectitude and return to their old allegiance. 
He proposed to build a capital city—the present Lon- 
don. It was to have a bishop and an established church 
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on the English order. It was to have a university and 
a public library. He wrote to Sir Joseph Banks, presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, the foremost scientist of his 
day, asking his aid in the establishment of a botanical 
garden. He wrote: 


I mean to be prepared for what ever convulsions may happen 
in the United, States and the method I propose is by establishing 
a free, honorable British Government, and a pure Administration 
of its Laws which shall hold out to the Solitary Emigrant and to 
the several States advantages that the present form of Govern- 
ment does not and cannot permit them to enjoy. There are in- 
herent defects in the Congressional form of Government, the 
absolute prohibition of an‘ order of nobility is a glaring one. The 
true New England Americans have as strong an Aristocratical 
spirit as is to be found in Great Britain; nor are they anti-mon- 
archial. I hope to have a hereditary council with some mark of 
Nobility. * * * This Colony which I mean to show forth with all 
the advantages of British protection as a better Government than 
the United States can possibly obtain, should in its very Founda- 
tion provide for every assistance that can possibly be procured for 
the Arts and Sciences, and for every establishment that hereafter 
may decorate and attract Notice and may point it out to the 
neighboring States as a Superior, more Happy and a more pol- 
ished form of government.” 


Of course all this was highly commendable—and 
Governor Simcoe must have had a fine sense of self- 
satisfaction in building such magnificent air-castles not 
in Spain, but in Canada. 


I have read many a fantastic prospectus issued by 
Americans trying to sell town lots in cities yet to be. 
These remarkable documents promised the ideal city, 
but I have never read one, not even those of the wild 
real estate boomers of California, that was more glit- 
tering in its promises than the proposals made by Gov- 
ernor Simcoe. 


His original intention, however, was to call this mar- 
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velous city Georgiana, after His Majesty George III. 
Not long ago in touring through Ontario I stopped 
overnight at London. It was in 1793 that Governor 
Simcoe chose its site to be the capital of the province. 
The Home Government, however, did not take kindly to 
the idea. They could not see, as the Governor did, that 
London was destined to be the metropolis of the West 
—drawing to itself the commerce of Hudson Bay and 
of New Orleans. Asa matter of fact the London which 
he designed and of which he had such great hopes did 
not materialize in his lifetime. It was not until 1826 
that the first building was erected on its site. But to 
do it justice now it has two bishops, one Anglican, the 
other Roman; it has a college and a public library and a 
fine park. Its 40,000 people are prosperous and it is 
an exceedingly attractive and up-to-date city. The 
great thing which the Governor thought would make it 
a mercantile and a military center, its location on the 
River Thames, has little or no value. He thought of 
the River Thames as a navigable stream, which, flow- 
ing through the heart of the Province, would be a short 
cut between Lake Huron and Lake Erie. Now, of 
course, London’s commerce is carried by the great 
Canadian Railway systems and by superb highways. 
The Thames is a mere bit of pleasant water where one 
may swim and boat in the summer and skate in the 
winter. But Governor Simcoe in putting such high 
value on the Thames was in good company. Our fore- 
fathers regarded every stream as navigable. We have 
before our eyes a glaring example. John Cleves 
Symmes in locating North Bend did so because it was at 
the junction of the Big Miami with the Ohio. He 
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gravely stated that the Big Miami would open the 
interior of Ohio to trade. As a matter of fact the 
Thames is vastly more navigable than the Big Miami 
having a much gentler current and three or four times 
as much water. Certainly no man of Governor Sim- 
coe’s generation would have regarded his estimation of 
the Thames as too high. 

The most practical thing that Governor Simcoe did 
was to revive the Queen’s Rangers. This was the regi- 
ment he commanded as Colonel during the Revolution, 
and about whose exploits he wrote a readable book. 
These Rangers were something of free lances. He was 
fortunate in being able to get together a good many of 
his old officers and men—all of whom seem to have been 
greatly devoted to him. The King allowed the Rangers 
to wear their old uniform of green. For years the 
Queen’s Rangers did good service in Canada. One of 
the features of the Rangers which followed the old 
Roman precedent was that on retirement they were 
given land. In this way they became settlers. As 
Rangers they did all kinds of frontier duty, cleared land, 
built roads and bridges, constructed forts and were 
generally handy men. Another thing was that having 
served against the Americans in the Revolution, indeed 
many of them were Americans who had remained loyal 
to the King, they were most truly pro-British. 

The Governor had selected the site of London from 
a study of the map. It must have given him a genuine 
thrill to visit the place and see for himself he had made 
no mistake. That was in the winter of 1793 when he 
made his first visit to the English garrison at Detroit. 
The Major of the Green Rangers kept a diary and 
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stated that on arriving at the forks of the Thames they 
stopped a day “as the Governor wished to examine the 
situation and its environs. He judged it to be a capital 
situation eminently calculated for the metropolis of all 
Canada.” He was pleased with everything he saw, par- 
ticularly a “Pinery upon an adjacent high knoll and 
other timber’”’ so that material for the construction of 
the first houses was at hand. I myself am enough of 
a woodsman greatly to have envied the Governor this 
trip through the wilds even though it was made in Feb- 
ruary and March. The start from Fort Niagara was 
made in sleighs. Occasionally on the ice of a river they 
had easy going but apparently they walked most of the 
way. The party consisted of eight Mohawk Indians 
and six English officers. In August this year I went 
over the same route between lunch and dinner—a long 
afternoon automobile ride, but it took them from Feb- 
ruary 4th to the 20th to accomplish the journey. It is 
always a regret to me the men who laid in the wilderness 
the foundations on which our civilization rests cannot 
return to see the fruits of their labors. I thought as I 
swiftly rode over the magnificent Ontario highways 
it was a pity Governor Simcoe could not have been with 
me. How pleased he would have been with the flourish- 
ing little city of Simcoe. It is on the highway and well 
may have been one of the spots where he made a camp. 
At night the party slept in the bark wigwams which the 
Indians constructed so dexterously. They stopped at 
the Moravian village and the diary noted that there they 
received a seasonable refreshment of eggs, milk and but- 
ter. Otherwise their fare was salt pork and venison 
except when they killed a raccoon, the flesh of which 
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they found good in part but rather rancid. They also 
killed a porcupine which they thought tasted like young 
pig. They must have been hungry—at least my ex- 
perience with porcupine is that it tastes like shoe leather 
and is equally tough. But it is odd how even in a grave 
official journal mention is made with gusto of food. 
The reason of course is they were always ravenously 
hungry and food had a value many times greater than is 
the case with the man who is well fed and who has no 
apprehensions regarding his next meal. At the Mo- 
ravian village their host was the famed missionary 
David Zeisberger, whose journal was so admirably 
translated and annotated by a former member of this 
Club, Eugene Bliss. Apparently Governor Simcoe did 
not fully appreciate the historical significance of the 


Moravian Mission. Zeisberger said the breakfast he 
gave the party tasted “right good to them.” The Gov- 
ernor told Zeisberger flatly no one could act as a min- 
ister in the Province unless he took an oath of allegiance 
to the King. He also objected when he found the Mis- 
sion was a branch of the Moravian Church at Bethle- 


hem, Pennsylvania, reporting to the Bishop there. He 
directed in the future the Moravian chief correspond- 
ence should go directly to England. These poor Mo- 
ravians certainly had a hard time of it—massacred at 
Gnadenhitten by our people, given a friendly shelter in 
Canada only to suffer again and have their town burnt 
when in the War of 1812 General Harrison fought the 
Battle of the Thames within sight and sound of their 
little settlement. The destruction of the Moravian vil- 
lage by our troops was a war outrage which no one can 
possibly excuse. 
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At Detroit the Governor was welcomed by a royal 
salute, reviewed the 24th Regiment, then went to the 
River Rouge where Henry Ford now makes automo- 
biles, to visit the place where Pontiac had made a stand 
and where the slaughter of British troops had been so 
great the place still bore the name of the Bloody Bridge. 
They were pious and patriotic for prayers were read 
each morning and evening—as they retired they sang 
“God save the King.” His visit to Detroit had an 
unusual significance for the United States. Prior to 
the Revolution the English had some kind of a small 
post at the “rapids of the Miami of the Lake,” that is 
on the Maumee River 12 miles south of our present 
Toledo. In Indian days that was a place of importance. 
Our present Fort Wayne and its vicinity was the home 
of a large Indian population. So was the valley of the 
Maumee. There was an easy water route between To- 
ledo Bay and the Mississippi by way of the Maumee, 
the St. Mary’s, then a portage at Fort Wayne to the 
Wabash and so on down-stream to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Rapids of the Maumee necessitated a transshipment 
and was a natural place for trading. The British did 
not believe that St. Clair’s expedition had been pri- 
marily against the Indians, they believed he aimed at 
Detroit. And now that Wayne was gathering an army 
Governor Simcoe proceeded with frantic haste to make 
a strong fort out of the old post. As you drive south- 
ward on the great highway that runs to Cincinnati you 
go through lovely suburbs on the banks of the Maumee. 
There by the side of the road you will see high grass- 
grown ridges and mounds of earth. That is all that is 
now left of the impudent fort which the British built 
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in Ohio. Well might it have been called Fort Simcoe. 
It was intended not only as “the Citadel of Detroit,” to 
use Governor Simcoe’s words, but as an effectual control 
of the Indian trade. It will be remembered that Wayne 
in his march rebuilt and strengthened the forts which 
St. Clair had constructed. These forts were intended 
as depots of supply and as refuges in case of trouble. 
They were Forts Hamilton, St. Clair, Jefferson, Green- 
ville and Defiance. Governor Simcoe in his desire to 
make Ontario secure proposed that the English meet 
this threat by destroying all the forts as far south as 
Fort Jefferson. The great fortified camp which Wayne 
had constructed at Greenville was of course to be de- 
molished. If this were not done, he wrote to the Home 
Office in London, soon all Ohio would swarm with 
American settlers. Ontario, so he wrote, could not be 
defended from within. The way to defend it was to 
keep the Americans as far away as possible. So he in- 
tended to march southward in Ohio almost as far as 
Hamilton and take possession. Governor Simcoe wrote 
to the Duke of Portland that he had matured a plan of 
campaign. It was the dearest wish of his heart for 
Great Britain and the United States to go to war—this 
he thought would be a war in the West. He continued 
in his letter to the Duke— 

I have no doubt that the President, Mr. Washington, in person 
must have marched to crush it [that is the army of invasion 
which Governor Simcoe was to lead into Ohio]. The first object 
of my heart would certainly be, with adequate force and on a just 
occasion, to meet this gentleman face to face. * * * The President 


I believe to be among the most treacherous of mankind and most 
hostile to the interests of Great Britain. 
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There it was in a nut shell. Governor Simcoe was 
such a complete John Bull that anyone, even President 
Washington, who was not attached to the interests of 
Great Britain, was a traitor. And his idea of a great 
occasion was the affront to Great Britain offered by the 
United States in daring to build a line of forts in Ohio 
—territory which no one questioned was ours. Yet 
making ourselves strong within our own borders so the 
Indians could no longer kill and pillage was to Governor 
Simcoe a cause for war. Shortly before Wayne’s cam- 
paign the great speculation of Mr. Duer in lands in 
northern New York had failed and these lands were to 
be sold at bankrupt sale. The Governor proposed that 
the British Government buy them, not openly of course, 
but by agents, and then occupy them by a military force. 
In that way the Americans were to be shut off from the 
St. Lawrence and the south shore of Lake Ontario. 
The Miami Fort on the Maumee and a naval force were 
to keep them from the south shore of Erie. Vermont 
and New Hampshire, so the Loyalists said, were ready 
on the first opportunity to return to their old allegiance. 
Ah, what large and delightful dreams of empire! And 
the Governor had a new argument—the United States 
had no right in the Middle West because 


“of the ancient principles of British Policy which 
sought only to establish Maritime Colonies.” 


It was eminently right for the British to grab the 
seacoast for their maritime colonies and to drive out the 
Indians, but when the Americans began to drive out 
the Indians in the Middle West then that was an “en- 
croachment’—a violation of the sacred rights of the 
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Indians as well as being against the ancient policy of 
Britain! Governor Simcoe’s letters were published by 
the Ontario Historical Society in 1924, four bulky vol- 
umes of them. So it is only recently they have been 
available to students. The letter in regard to Britain’s 
idea of maritime colonies only was addressed to Baron 
de Carondelet, the Spanish Commander at New Orleans. 
Governor Simcoe quite boldly suggested that the Span- 
iards drive the Americans out of the Southwest and that 
the English would drive them out of the Northwest. 
Had this letter been given publicity at the time it was 
written it would have been almost a cause of war. 
Meanwhile General Wayne settled the question. By 
slow and cautious marches he brought his army unin- 
jured and in perfect fighting trim to the very gates of 
Fort Miami. There he met the Indians and defeated 
them so decisively that the border had peace for 15 years. 
Then it was that Tecumseh made a last desperate at- 
tempt to stop the westward flow of civilization. At 
Tippecanoe General Harrison destroyed the Indian 
power just as General Wayne had destroyed it at Fallen 
Timbers. The Commandant at Fort Miami, when 
Wayne appeared, was in a quandary—he dared not open 
the gates of his fortress to shelter the fleeing Indians— 
that would have been too glaring a breach of the neu- 
trality which Britain professed. Nor did he dare, much 
as he desired, to open fire on Wayne’s troops. The fort 
was armed with heavy cannon—Wayne had only small 
field pieces. It is probable that had an attack been made 
upon it the English would not have been able to hold it. 
General Simcoe stated that. But Wayne felt he was 
not authorized to attempt the fort and so after destroy- 
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ing the houses of the Indian traders within the very 
shelter of its guns as well as spoiling the fields of the 
Indians he withdrew to lay waste the Indian towns in 
northern Indiana and to construct a fortification to 
which his men proudly gave the name of Fort Wayne, 
and Fort Wayne it is today. In the “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler Too” campaign of 1840 General Harrison deliv- 
ered an address on the site of Fort Meigs, which he had 
built in 1813 on the opposite side of the Maumee from 
Fort Miami. The British had reoccupied their old fort 
and we held our riew fort. General Harrison spoke to an 
immense audience. He recalled the time when as a young 
captain he had marched with Wayne to the gates of 
Fort Miami; he remembered when as the Commander 
of the Army of the Northwest he had forced the British 
to evacuate their stronghold—the last ground they ever 
occupied in Ohio. Pointing across the river to the ruins 
of the old Fort the General exclaimed, 


“There the indignant American eagle frowned 
upon the British lion.” 


Wayne’s victory ended in making Ohio secure. It 
did not end Governor Simcoe’s grand ideas, but the 
Government at London saw the situation was impos- 
sible. All along the boundary named in the treaty—a 
boundary which the officials in Canada thought it pre- 
sumptuous and insolent for an American to approach 
(indeed the little settlements along Lakes Erie and On- 
tario Governor Simcoe thought should be wiped out by 
military action)—all along that border there was 
trouble. Besides, the power of America was growing 
at an extraordinary rate. Wayne had demonstrated 
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that the Indians could not be made an effectual barrier 
between Canada and the United States. So it was that 
London gracefully even though tardily yielded and 
agreed to give up the Posts. It was more than poetic 
justice that General Wayne himself was sent to receive 
them from the hands of the English. But even in such 
a matter Governor Simcoe tried to interfere. He wrote 
the Duke of Portland that if it could be managed with 
propriety he hoped Colonel Pickering would not be Com- 
missioner of the United States. He strongly recom- 
mended General Hull who in his behavior was very ac- 
ceptable to His Majesty’s officers. This is the same 
General Hull who later gave himself an immortality of 
disgrace by weakly surrendering Detroit. Then, as in 
General Simcoe’s time, his conduct must have been very 
acceptable to His Majesty’s officers. 

Our reading and study of American history is 
usually one-sided. Most of us here, I take it, are fairly 
familiar with our own local history. We know of St. 
Clair’s defeat, we know of Wayne’s victorious march 
across the State of Ohio, and we are not unmindful of 
the past. There is that little monument in Cincinnati 
marking the site of Ft. Washington. It is the least 
worthy of them all. At Hamilton is a really fine re- 
production in stone of the old Fort. At Eaton the site 
of Ft. St. Clair is a State Park—a lovely place—and so 
on to Ft. Jefferson, Greenville, Ft. Defiance, all of the 
old forts are now marked by fine monuments. On the 
heights above the battlefield of Fallen Timbers stands 
Wayne’s statue, an heroic piece of bronze. We have not 
marked the British Fort Miami which Simcoe built. In 
a way it deserves a monument even more than the 
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others. The grass-grown ramparts and ditches there 
represent the last stand of the English on our soil. 
There the meteor flag of England streamed in the face 
of Wayne. There again it flew in the face of Harrison 
in 1812. As Simcoe studied the map that fort was to be 
his base. From there the redcoats of the King were to 
march southward and take the forts which we had built 
as our outermost line of defense. That he could do it, 
he was sure. No doubt ever crossed his mind of the 
invincible power of Britain. And so the site of that 
fort representing at once the pride and the humiliation 
of England should be marked. We might even put upon 
it the words of Scripture as applied to the sea: 


“Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; 
and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” 


Still that would be bad taste even though it be the 
literal truth. More gracious on our part would it be to 
erect a statue of General Simcoe, as an antagonist 
worthy of our steel and whose defeat was of the great- 
est importance. 

But we record the story of these frontier campaigns 
leaving for the most part the English out of the picture. 
One reason why we have done this is because we did 
not have the other side of the picture. Our students 
have not been able to read Simcoe’s letters and to see 
the great preparations he had made to meet the Ameri- 
can advance, not only to check it but to hold us per- 
manently in check. And Simcoe was no ultra Britisher 
acting without authority remote from the seat of gov- 
ernment. In every way he had the active and sym- 
pathetic support of London. Lord Grenville, the prime 
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minister, wrote to Mr. Hammond, that curious diplo- 
matic personage who represented England in this 
country, that he had not hesitated to propose to Mr. Jay, 
the mediation of King George, to settle our differences 




















GENERAL JOHN GRAVES SIMCOE, 


with the Indians. And for Heaven’s sake, said His Lord- 
ship in effect, do not deal with Edmund Randolph, secre- 
tary of state in Washington’s cabinet. He is unfriendly 
to us. Deal with Alexander Hamilton if possible. 
Lord Grenville seemed to feel that Mr. Jay was favor- 
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able to the idea of the mediation of George ITI, but Mr. 
Jay was too sagacious to think of anything like that. 
The opinion that King George was to render was vir- 
tually prepared in advance. It was that he would 
declare that the Indians should have the Ohio River as 
their southern boundary, the Lakes as their northern 
boundary. In this way, of course, the Indians would be 
satisfied, the Canadian fur trade would be preserved 
and the progress westward of the republic would be 
halted. It sounds to us in the light of later days like 
utter nonsense. Unconsciously we are all believers in 
manifest destiny. The triumphant march of Columbia 
for a century across the continent seems to us as fore- 
ordained, inevitable and as belonging absolutely to the 
eternal scheme of things, fitting in generally with the 
organization of the universe. But Governor Simcoe 
did not look at it in that way. He believed he could 
hold all our Northwest for Britain, and there were even 
great Americans in that formative and uncertain period 
who felt that the blood and treasure the republic was 
expending to reach the Mississippi was a waste. There 
was that bitter and narrow John Randolph of Roanoke, 
who sneered at the West—called these great regions 
mere geographical divisions. To him there was only one 
part of America worth while and that was Virginia. 
John Randolph lived until 1833; he saw the wilderness 
transformed into imperial states, greater in population 
and wealth than even Virginia, but he never ceased to 


sneer. 

Of course, the men of the West knew perfectly well 
of General Simcoe’s ideas. For their part they had ex- 
actly the same idea except in reverse. General Simcoe 
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thought there would be no peace or security for Canada 
as long as they had Americans for neighbors. We 
thought there would be no peace or security for us as 
long as England held Canada. The men of the West 
went to war in 1812 not because England impressed our 
seamen but because they intended to annex Canada and 
end that menace forever. Our own John Cleves Symmes 
wrote his son-in-law General Harrison that we would 
march through Canada and only the Citadel of Quebec 
would be able to give us trouble. This feeling we had 
against Canada was not a mere holdover from the feel- 
ing that the Revolution was not ended until the whole 
of the continent became the United States of America— 
it was intensified by the policies of Governor Simcoe. 
When the Posts were given up he thought England had 
abandoned Canada to the wolves, as it were. Unhappy 
and disappointed, he returned home. He did not live 
to see the War of 1812. Had he lived, undoubtedly he 
would have rejoiced to see our armies thrown back when 
they invaded Canada. But that war really did end our 
boundary troubles. Canada gave up the idea of con- 
tinually vexing us; we gave up the idea of military con- 
quest. For a hundred and fifteen years we have been 
the best of neighbors. All the old Forts are gone. Some 
of them are children’s playgrounds. The guns that 
once frowned upon their ramparts have been trans- 
formed literally into plows and pruning hooks. Gov- 
ernor Simcoe’s Ontario is still English—and Ohio, thank 
God, is still American. 
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GENERAL EDWARD S. GODFREY* 
By Hon. CALvin POMEROY GODFREY 


It sadly befalls one this week (as of April fifteenth) 
to record in fidelity the demise of a noble man, Putnam 
County’s greatest military figure, another of the dis- 
tinguished martial sons of Ohio—Brigadier General 
Edward S. Godfrey, U.S. A. (Retired). That mortal 
and painless end of a quite meritorious and notable 
career occurred at the home in Cookstown, Burlington 
County, New Jersey, at seven o’clock the evening of 
Friday, April 1, 1932. 

Thus, another great cavalryman of the old school 
has passed on. Another military star has set! 

Thus, a contemporary and a comrade of men who 
in their hour of destiny were of the most virile and 
staunch guardians and champions of all our blessed 
flag symbolized, has in spirit gone over to the Silent 
Host to await the Call of the Great Reveille! 

Thus, there may be writ on the honor scroll of the 
Nation’s departed brave the name of another who served 
faithfully and strove dauntlessly in eventful times and 
in trying capacities! 

Thus, his great native Commonwealth may add to 
her splendid chronology the completed chapter of 
another son, who spoke for her greatness and who acted 
for her honor fervently and always! 

*Reprinted through the courtesy of the Putnam County (Ohio) Gazette, 


March 16, 1933. 
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And thus will this peaceful community of his birth, 
of his beloved early associations, and of his intermittent 
later though brief sojourns that uniformly were happy 
ones, treasure with sorrowful pride a recollection of the 
virtues and of the activities of a pure man, an upright 
citizen, an able soldier, an honored commander, who had 
feared nothing and had dared all! 

Edward Settle Godfrey, elder son by the first mar- 
riage of Doctor Charles Moore Godfrey, was born in 
Kalida, Putnam County, Ohio, October 10, 1843, to a 
long and honorable American family line, and to a 
goodly heritage of military spirit from father, maternal 
grandfather and paternal great-grandfather. He was 
a first son and a first child. His father, however, was 
a ninth child, his grandfather a third, and his great- 
grandfather also a ninth. But each of those forebears 
was a second son. 

His great-great-grandfather, Thomas Godfrey, 
“tailor and yeoman,” was born June 15, 1676, a native 
of Kent, England, “one of the strongholds of the God- 
freys.”’ He married a native Welsh girl Jane 
(family name not yet ascertained) and they with two 
other couples (the three couples were married at the 
same time, “all having three times been announced in 
church”) embarked for America in 1704 or 1705 to 
establish a home on the 40,000 acre Welsh Tract in 
Pennsylvania Province. The young couple’s first child, 
the daughter named Seaborn, was born and died aboard 
ship on that eight months’ voyage, their vessel having 
been blown off course and south to the West Indies. 

They settled, a map showing him to have been an 
original settler, in Tredyffrin Township, Chester 
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County, one of the only three counties then in that Prov- 
ince, where he served as road supervisor, as constable, 
very probably as overseer of the poor, and where they 
were blessed by a family of eight, two sons and six 
daughters. The father and the mother died in the years 
1756 and 1771 respectively. Doubtless both were laid to 
rest in the St. David’s Churchyard, but the headstone 
for only the former stands now. In the eternal slum- 
ber they form company with Revolutionary soldiers 
who died in nearby farm homes of wounds after the 
battle of the Brandywine, twenty miles away, and very 
probably with Continentals who succumbed to the pri- 
vations of Valley Forge, six miles away. And that 
God’s Acre affords the final rest also to Major General 
Anthony Wayne. 

Both long had been communicants in St. David’s 
Church, “preeminently the ecclesiastical landmark of the 
State,” the visit to which by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow inspired in 1880 the poem “Old St. David's at 
Radnor.” Then sixteen it now is but nine and one-half 
miles from Philadelphia, and “it bears convincing evi- 
dence in itself—beside the Swedish testimony—that the 
stones of its walls were ‘laid according to the directions 
of the master mason.’”” Except when occupied by 
American or British troops in the Revolutionary War 
it has been used for public and congregational purposes 
ever since its erection two hundred and seventeen years 
ago, and today is in excellent physical condition and in 
regular devotional use. Tradition states it was there, 
at the instance of the Reverend William Currie, in June, 
1763, the neighborhood folk met to organize to protect 
the families from apprehended attack by Indians under 
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Pontiac, the greatest and the cruelest of the Ottawas. 
And that the sermon text for that day was from Eccle- 
siastes 7:14—“In the day of prosperity be joyful, but in 
the day of adversity consider.” Its records show that 
Thomas Godfrey was listed as a communicant in the 
year 1721-22; that upon formal organization of the first 
vestry in April, 1725, he became a vestryman and con- 
tinued as such to 1749; also that in 1740 he was a war- 
den. The daughter Lucy, widow of David Jones, son of 
Hugh Jones, married the last of its Church of England 
rectors the Reverend William Currie, a widower with 
family, a graduate of the University of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, and the last missionary to St. David’s Church 
from the (English) Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. And he wrote that she was “a 
remarkable good manager.” Because the congregation 
would no longer tolerate prayers for the Royal Family 
of England, and he felt the clerical oath of allegiance 
imposed them, a formal resignation as rector was ten- 
dered May 16, 1776. However, certain official ministra- 
tions were continued by him until October 12, 1785, 
when his church relations there were wholly severed 
forty-eight years after they began. He died October 26, 
1803, at the age of ninety-three. 

General Godfrey’s great-grandfather, William God- 
frey, ninth child and second son of Thomas and Jane 
Godfrey, was born January 23, 1726, in Tredyffrin 
Township, Chester County, and died March 31, 1812, 
in Franklin Township, York County, Pennsylvania. He 
first was wedded to Mary Davis, who died in 1765 at 
the age of thirty-three. He next was wedded to Hannah 
Moore, who was born September 6, 1741, and died June 
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9, 1819. That union was blessed by nine children, four 
sons and five daughters. One of the latter was Rachel, 
whose grandson married into the Gratz family, the 
famed and lauded member of which was Rebecca Gratz, 
wealthy maiden Jewess of Philadelphia, the recital of 
whose beauty and virtues by Washington Irving in 1817 
so impressed Sir Walter Scott that they largely were 
embodied in the ‘*Rebecca” of his Jvanhoe. In 1819 he 
wrote his author friend—“How do you like your Re- 
becca? How does the Rebecca I have pictured compare 
with the pattern given?” She died in the year 1869 at 
the age of eighty-eight. 

William Godfrey under his father’s will inherited 
the homestead of 292 acres, which in 1773, for the sum 
of nineteen hundred pounds, he sold to Isaac Potts, a 
Quaker ironmaster, owner and operator of historic Val- 
ley Forge, and a heavy landowner. That farm now is 
part of Valley Forge State Park, for which is planned a 
series of structures that will constitute one of the world’s 
outstanding memorials. One of the Potts farms was 
headquarters for General George Washington during 
the memorable Valley Forge encampment of 1777-78, 
and therein, the owner averred, he saw General Wash- 
ington at prayer kneeling in a thicket. A map shows 
that at the time of that encampment William Godfrey 
was tenant on the Thomas Waters farm, which ad- 
joined that of the Commander-in-Chief and was head- 
quarters for Quartermaster General Thomas Mifflin. 
Some time after selling the inherited land he purchased 
an 800-acre tract lying on what now is the Adams- 
York county boundary line. 
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He, also, was a vestryman and a warden in St. 
David’s Church, the former from 1755 to 1769, and the 
latter from 1757 to 1771. A church gallery subscription 
list signed by him in 1771 for five pounds bears also the 
names of Anthony Wayne and Isaac Wayne respec- 
tively, but for fourteen pounds. A commission to him as 
Ensign in the Provincial service, dated 1754 and signed 
by the Lieutenant Governor, was seen by a grandson, 
Charles Moore Godfrey, the latter stated, but it has not 
yet been located. He was a private under Captain James 
Moffet in the Fifth Company of the Sixth Battalion of 
the York County Militia commanded by Colonel James 
Ross, as shown by the muster return April 26, 1778. He 
was a Representative from York County in the Four- 
teenth General Assembly of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in 1789-90, and attended its three sessions. 
Tax returns show that he was a storekeeper and an 
owner of colored servants. 

General Godfrey’s grandfather, Thomas Godfrey, 
third child and second son of William and Hannah 
(Moore) Godfrey, was born in Tredyffrin Township, 
Chester County, June 6, 1770, and died in Lattimore 
Township, Adams County, Pennsylvania, November 8, 
1831. He was a miller by trade, owner and operator of 
a grist mill and a distillery, a large landowner, and a 
justice of the peace. On June 14, 1798, he was married 
to Mary (Polly) Settle, who was born October 14, 1779, 
and died February 17, 1841. She was a daughter of 
Francis Settle, a farmer of Culpeper County, Virginia, 
where Thomas Godfrey for a time leased from a Mr. 
Beverly and operated the Darby Grist Mill, located on 
Ruffins Run one-half mile from Beverly’s Ford on Hazel 
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(Hedgman) River, a branch of Rappahannock River. 
It was stated a few years ago that the foundation lines 
of that mill and of its water race were yet showing. 
That couple was blessed by a family of eleven, three sons 
and eight daughters. 

His father, Charles Moore Godfrey, ninth child and 
second son of Thomas and Mary (Settle) Godfrey, 
was born in Lattimore Township, Adams County, Penn- 
sylvania, June 17, 1816, and died in Ottawa, Putnam 
County, Ohio, May 8, 1895. When twenty-one years 
of age he left the Pennsylvania homestead and located 
in Ottawa, where and elsewhere in the county and in the 
State he early and long was diligent and prominent in 
social, civic, political, professional (medical) and fra- 
ternal (Free Masonry) activities. December 8, 1842, 
he wedded Mary Chambers who was born May 8, 1822, 
and died January 24, 1845. (Their wedding occurred 
in the evening, and that afternoon in Ottawa occurred 
the wedding of a brother, Francis Settle Godfrey to 
Elizabeth Row, a daughter of Michael and Hannah 
Row of that village. And all guests at the first nuptial 
affair attended the second.) She was a daughter of 
Matthew and Mary Chambers, Gilboa, Putnam County, 
Ohio. The father was a citizen of high character and 
local prominence, one of northwestern Ohio’s very 
earliest merchants, innkeepers and heavy landowners, and 
a soldier in the War of 1812. To that couple came two 
sons of whom Edward Settle Godfrey was the older and 
Bartholomew Chambers Godfrey was the younger, the 
latter being born January 24, 1845, and surviving but 
seven days. 

In 1869, June 15, at Hayesville, Ashland County, 
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Ohio, Edward Settle Godfrey was united in marriage to 
Miss Mary J. Pocock, who passed away at West Point, 
New York, February 28, 1883. To them came one 
daughter and three sons all but one of whom—a son— 
survive. In 1892, October 6, at Cookstown, Burlington 
County, New Jersey, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Ida D. Emley. 

The bereft ones of immediate connection are Mrs. 
Godfrey, Cookstown, N. J.; Miss Mary Godfrey, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. and Mrs. Edward S. Godfrey and 
two sons, Albany, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. David E. God- 
frey, Mrs Florence H. Godfrey, Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
Godfrey and son, Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Zoe G. 
Ogle, Ottawa, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Calvin P. Godfrey, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

While those bereft thus have experienced the in- 
evitable adversity, saddest of the earthly lot, they rightly 
may feel some mitigation of loss and grief in an assured 
and wide circle of those who sympathize; and to a far 
greater degree in precious remembrance of the stainless 
life, high ideals, extolled prowess, and professional 
prestige of the one their circle no longer will know. 

His years of infancy, boyhood and young manhood 
respectively were lived in Kalida, Gilboa and Ottawa, 
Putnam County, Ohio, and in Bluffton, Allen County, 
Ohio. Truly no person could cherish with more warmth 
than did he, memories of the companions and of the so- 
cial incidents of those most impressionable periods. For 
the associations were plain and constant, the companion- 
ships lively and wholesome, the friendships strong and 
enduring. And his fondness for them never waned. 

The local ungraded public schools were attended, as 
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was the select school conducted by James R. Linn in 
Ottawa during the winter of 1859-60. In 1862 Ver- 
milion Institute, Hayesville, Ashland County, Ohio, was 
patronized six months. He chose that Institute because 
it was under Presbyterian control, and also had been 
attended by the Rices and the Spencers, boyhood friends 
belonging to two of the leading pioneer families of Ka- 
lida, where he lived most of his first fourteen years. 

He there was chosen to be spokesman for a student 
majority who resented what they deemed to be not only 
a selfish but an unpatriotic resolution by the Board of 
Trustees, regarding the Ashland County war draft 
quotas. ‘The trustees were unalterably determined that 
the entire student body should be enumerated there and 
thus be available for government drafts against that 
county. The consequence was, most of those students 
voluntarily withdrew and thus was marked the begin- 
ning of the Institute’s decadence. As a scholastic try- 
out he in 1862 attended the Putnam County Teachers’ 
fxamination in Kalida and was awarded a three-year 
certificate, the highest then obtainable. On that certifi- 
cate he taught during the three months winter term of 
1862-’63 a school one and one-half miles north of Colum- 
bus Grove in the home county. He learned typesetting, 
most probable in the office of John McElroy who con- 
ducted a newspaper venture in Ottawa—the Telegram 
in the year 1862, and who became widely known as an 
author and as editor of the National Tribune, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

All of that was preliminary to and in preparation for 
entrance to the United States Military Academy, West 
Point, N. Y., the great goal of his youthful ambition. 
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The first effort for appointment failed, the prize having 
already been promised to a Wood County boy. But hope 
was clung to and finally rewarded by favor of Honor- 
able James M. Ashley, then Putnam County’s congres- 
sional representative, who wrote that the Wood County 
boy had been killed in the second Bull Run battle. All 
the efforts for that preferment were wholly unaided. 
And not until appointment became assured was the mat- 
ter mentioned at home and parental approval asked for. 
His first meeting with Governor Ashley after that was 
many years later and on a New York-Brooklyn ferry 
boat. 

His first military experience, however, was in the 
so-called three months’ service in the Civil War, in Com- 
pany D, Twenty-first Ohio Volunteer Infantry, that 
lasted from April 26 to August 12, 1861. That Com- 
pany was mustered in at Camp Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 21, 1861, and was mustered out at Columbus, Ohio, 
August 12 following. It was recruited in and near Ot- 
tawa by Lawyer Thomas Godfrey Allen, who became 
captain, and the volunteers mainly were enrolled by him 
at the railway station and on the street. The drilling 
was done on the village common, just east of the Blan- 
chard River and just north of the Ottawa-Kalida road. 

The drill instructor was Jacob Wolf, a recently dis- 
charged regular army sergeant from Delphos, Ohio, 
who was visiting in Ottawa, was persuaded to enroll for 
the Company, and was made a corporal. During the 
last few days before entraining for Cleveland, camp was 
made at the large barn of Dr. Calvin T. Pomeroy just 
south of the village and just north of Williamstown 
road. Before being mustered in our young volunteer 
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experienced two rejections before acceptance could be 
had. He there stood in the physical examination line 
three times, going immediately from the head to the 
foot twice. Finally and although his age was below the 
minimum, persistence and resourcefulness won over the 
examining surgeon—Dr. Miller. And in vindication it 
may be noted that during that Company’s sole engage- 
ment, at Scarey Creek, West Virginia, July 17, 1861, 
Private Godfrey while under fire carried water to the 
wounded. And he assisted in carrying from the field 
Second Lieutenant Guy Pomeroy. For a time that 
wounded officer was carried in a blanket, so that event- 
ually the carriers’ fingers were much pained. Arriving 
at a tobacco shed and finding therein a ladder, imme- 
diately there was discussion as to the right and the 
wrong of taking and utilizing it for litter purposes to 
ease the injured one and his comrades. As a result the 
ladder was not left. 

In Company D was a family connection of twelve 
cousins and one uncle. Seven of them were officers. 
And they sustained the only casualties in the only en- 
gagement the Company had, Second Lieutenant Guy 
Pomeroy being fatally wounded and Captain Thomas G. 
Allen being killed. The former expired on an Ohio 
River steamboat while being taken to Gallipolis, Ohio, 
but Sergeant J. 1H. Long. Captain Allen had said— 
“If I am killed I want to be shot right here,” placing a 
finger at the center of his forehead. And that was 
where the bullet struck. First Lieutenant Charles Wil- 
liam Allen, a student of medicine under Dr. Charles 
Moore Godfrey and brother of the Captain, reenlisted 
and died at home of wounds received at the battle of 
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Chickamauga in September, 1863. Those brothers lie 
under a double monument erected in Pomeroy Cemetery, 
Ottawa, Ohio, and Second Lieutenant Guy Pomeroy also 
lies nearby. Captain Allen had bequeathed his sword to 
Ottawa Lodge No. 325 F. A. M., Ottawa, Ohio. Many, 
many years afterward the writer of this delivered to the 
widow of Lawyer Guy Pomeroy letters that had been 
written by him to Thomas G. Allen. She instantly 
recognized the handwriting and expressed sweet grati- 
tude. He was one of the committee that acted for resi- 
dent voters to petition the county commissioners for 
incorporation of Ottawa Village, the other members be- 
ing Lucius Hubbard and Dr. Charles Moore Godfrey. 
And their petition was allowed February 13, 1861. 

An enthusiastic reception was accorded members of 
the Company upon their return to Ottawa. It took 
place on the vacant lots at the northeast corner of the 
present Main and Walnut Streets, and was featured by 
banners, speeches and a big dinner. Private Godfrey 
arrived atop a box car near the locomotive and was car- 
ried past the station unseen by his father, who so anx- 
iously looked for him and was so joyed upon seeing him 
as to deeply affect the son. After that return his father 
asked him for and was given a promise, viz: that he 
would not re-enlist without his father’s consent. But in 
September, 1862, he was deeply stirred by Governor 
David Tod’s urgent call to every squirrel hunter in the 
State to go immediately to Cincinnati to defend that city 
against expected Confederate attack by General Kirby 
Smith, who then was advancing upon it through Ken- 
tucky. That call read in part as follows: “Our 
southern border is threatened with invasion. Gather up 
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all the arms and furnish yourselves with ammunition 
for the same. Do not wait. None but armed men will 
be received.” So he shouldered one of the family shot- 
guns and started for the Dayton and Michigan 
(now Baltimore and Ohio) railway station enroute to 
Cincinnati. For he felt he would not thereby enlist in 
the army, so would not break the promise, yet would 
perform a patriotic duty. However, he and his father 
met on the street, and after some pertinent inquiries 
and answers had been made the shotgun was handed 
to his father and the objective was abandoned. 

He entered the United States Military Academy in 
July of 1863. During the earlier days there and despite 
conscientious and constant endeavor to carry the Acad- 
emy work, he apparently was unable to prevent or avoid 
a steady accumulation of demerit marks. However, it 
eventually developed that a cadet officer detestably was 
trying to discredit him by reporting and exaggerating 
his every trivial delinquency and infraction. Upon be- 
ing assured of the malicious telltale’s identity the vic- 
tim cadet promptly challenged him, soundly whipped 
him, won the respect of all, and thereafter made normal 
progress in the work. Other trouble impended when a 
clique of his classmates after inquiry as to his politics 
applied to him their self-styled stigma of ‘‘Black republi- 
can and damned abolitionist,” followed up by discourte- 
ous and threatening treatment. But all that immediately 
ceased when an upper classman from Marysville, Ohio, 
said, “Gentlemen, Mr. Godfrey is going with me to my 
room.” Prior to that the same upper classman had said 
to him, “That’s right, plebe, stand up for your princi- 
ples.” Besides, in that period hazing was an almost 
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unquestioned feature of Academy experiences, and he 
pluckily took his allotment of it. One night of the first 
summer encampment he was eighty times pulled from 
his tent and fifteen times sent rolling down Fort Clinton 
ditch. 

He graduated from West Point as Second Lieuten- 
ant June 17, 1867, joined the Seventh Cavalry at Fort 
Harker, Kansas, October 3 and commanded a Gatling 
battery in the field October 8 to November 18 that year. 
He was at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas from the latter 
date to April 4, ’68, in command of Troop K; and in the 
field from then until November 30, during the last two 
months being with General Sully’s expedition south of 
Arkansas River engaging in actions against hostile In- 
dians at the Cimarron, North Fork of Canadian River 
and Sand Hills. 

He was with General Sheridan’s expedition against 
hostile Indians November, ’68 to April, ’09, engaging 
under General Custer in the battle of the Washita, No- 
vember 26-27. A lengthy circumstantial narrative of 
that campaign and battle was contributed by him to the 
Cavalry Journal, October, 1928. He was then the sole 
surviving officer of that eventful engagement. So, aside 
from the official report by General Custer, his probably 
will remain as the only participant’s full account of that 
hand-to-hand victory. During that battle he specially 
was ordered to destroy all property and permit no loot- 
ing. While thus engaged there was brought to him an 
exceptional and very beautiful article of squaw’s apparel, 
a bridal gown of antelope skins, soft as finest broadcloth 
and decorated entire with beads, elk teeth, and painted 
designs. But it was not spared from the fateful order. 
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In the Cavalry Journal article he stated: “‘As the last of 
the tepees and property was on fire, the General ordered 
me to kill all the ponies except those authorized to be 
used by the prisoners and given to scouts. We tried to 
rope them and cut their throats, but the ponies were 
frantic at the approach of a white man and fought 
viciously. My men were getting very tired so I called 
for reinforcements, and details from other organizations 
were sent to complete the destruction of about eight 
hundred ponies. As the last of the ponies were being 
shot nearly all the hostiles left. This was probably be- 
cause they could see our prisoners and realized that any 
shooting they did might endanger them.” 

Yet in one instance while on the march, discipline 
was relaxed as further stated, he having been detailed 
to guard and conduct the prisoners. “One day on the 
march through a mesquite forest Mahwissa (Black 
Kettle’s sister) who was my go-between for the pris- 
oners, came to me for permission for a squaw to fall out. 
This I granted and detailed a guard to remain with her. 
To this she objected and Mahwissa strenuously sus- 
tained the objection and assured me it would be all right 
to let the woman go alone. With great reluctance I 
consented. At our next halt I was pacing back and forth 
with anxious looks on the back trail. I was perturbed 
not only with the prospective loss of a prisoner, but 
official action in consequence. Mahwissa came to me as 
if to reassure me, but receiving scant attention she 
turned away with a look of disappointment. Soon there 
was a shout from the prisoners, and looking at the back 
trail to my great relief I saw my prisoner galloping to- 
ward us. Her countenance was beaming and as she 
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passed me I saw the black head of a pappoose in the 
folds of a blanket at her back swaying with the motions 
of the galloping pony. The prisoners gave her a dem- 
onstrative welcome.” 

He commanded a detachment escorting Arapahoe 
Indians to Fort Sill, Kansas, February, 69, and com- 
manded Troop K and Squadron Seventh Cavalry under 
General Custer in pursuit of hostile Indians February 
to May, ’69. 

He was on leave May 15 to July 15 that year; on 
Saline River, Kansas, guarding the frontier July to 
December; at Fort Harker, Kansas, December, ’69, to 
February, ’70; in the field February 11 to June 22, ’70, 
as quartermaster, commissary and adjutant of the troops 
guarding the Kansas frontier; in the field near Forts 
Hays and Wallace June 22 to December 6, ’70, except 
while sick and on leave of absence from July 23 to Octo- 
ber 1; and at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, December, 
70 to March, ’71, 

He was stationed in South Carolina during the Ku 
Klux troubles from March, ’71 to March, ’73: was in 
the field escorting Northern Pacific Railroad Survey 
April to October, ’73, engaging in action against hostile 
Sioux on August 11; at Fort Rice, Dakota, October 13, 
73, to June 18, ’74; and with General Custer June to 
September, ’74, as assistant to the Engineer officer ex- 
ploring the Black Hills, Dakota. 

He was in Louisiana and Mississippi during the 
White League troubles September, ’74, to April, ’76, 
commanding United States troops at Colfax, Louisiana 
and McComb City, Mississippi. He commanded troops 
in the campaign against hostile Indians in Dakota and 
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Montana May to November, ’76, engaging in the battle 
of the Little Big Horn (“Custer Massacre”) June 25-26. 

He was on leave November 15, ’76, to March 3, ’77; 
in the field against hostile Indians April to October, ’77, 
engaging in the battle of Bear Paw Mountains in Sep- 
tember; at Fort Rice, Dakota, October 15, ’77, to June, 
’78, being disabled to January 2; at Standing Rock In- 
dian Agency disabled from wounds June 2 to November 
25, ’78; and on duty with his Troop to July, ’79, except 
when absent as a witness before the Reno Court of In- 
quiry at Chicago, Illinois, in January, ’79. 

He was instructor in cavalry tactics at West Point 
Military Academy July, ’79, to October, ’83; was at 
Fort Yates, Dakota, October, ’83, to October, ’86, be- 
ing an inspector of Indian supplies from July on; at 
Fort Meade, Dakota, October, ’86, to July, ’87; at Fort 
Riley, Kansas, July, 87, to February, ’88; at Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Leavenworth, Kansas, as member of the 
Tactical Board United States Army, devising a system 
of Drill Regulations, February, ’88, to December, ’90. 

Upon his own request he was relieved from that 
board to join his troop in the field against hostile Sioux 
under Chief Big Foot in the Pine Ridge campaign en- 
gaging in the actions at Wounded Knee and Drexel Mis- 
sion, Dakota, December 29-30, 1890. He was in hos- 
pital and on sick leave from injuries received in a rail- 
road wreck while returning from that campaign Janu- 
ary 24 to October 26, ’91 (that wreck resulted from a 
collision of trains. Captain Godfrey was in the loco- 
motive cab of his, and when the approaching one was 
seen he was told by the engineer to jump, and he did 
so. He landed on a wet clay slope, with the result that 
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one limb was so side stressed and its ligaments so in- 
jured that he long was incapacitated for field service, 
and the limb never after was quite as it normally would 
have been); in Washington, D. C. publishing Drill 
Regulations, formulating the Guard Manual, and in 
charge of recruiting service to June, 93, except during 
March and June, 92, when instructing the New Hamp- 
shire National Guard; at Fort Riley, Kansas, command- 
ing Troop and Squadron June, ’93, to February, 95, and 
on the Board Revising Cavalry Drill Regulations; at 
Forts Grant and Apache, Arizona, May, ’95, to April, 
08, except from July to August, 95, when in Denver, 
Colorado, on the Board to consider and recommend an 
Emergency Ration for troops in the field, and in the 
field during October, 95, testing that Emergency Ration. 

During September and October, ’97, he was in com- 
mand of troops from Forts Apache, Arizona, and Win- 
gate, New Mexico, to arrest Zuni Indians who in per- 
formance of tribal ceremonies had murdered two of the 
tribe. The objective finally and bloodlessly was attained 
by a bold and outstanding resort. For upon approach- 
ing the Indian village and despite advice and warning 
to the contrary, he went alone on foot to the village, im- 
pressed his point of view upon the tribe “Governor” 
and returned to camp to await developments. And that 
procedure was wholly vindicated the next day, when the 
“Governor” delivered at the camp the wanted ones, who 
soon were en route to Santa Fe for trial. 

In April, 98, he was transferred to Fort Du Chesne, 
Utah, where he commanded till October, ’98. From 
October, 98, to January, ’99, he was stationed at Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, and Macon, Georgia, and in January, 
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99, at Havana and Pinar del Rio, Cuba, commanding 
United States troops at Pinar del Rio and the district 
of that Province May to August, 1900. In August, 
1900, he was transferred to Columbia Barracks (near 
Havana) Cuba, where he was stationed till March, ’01, 
when he was promoted Lieutenant-Colonel, Twelfth 
Cavalry, after nearly thirty-four years’ service in the 
Seventh Cavalry. 

He was in all the campaigns against Indians in 
which the latter than had participated, also in all its 
principal engagements, and under General Custer until 
that commander was slain. And he was the last sur- 
vivor of those who filled original vacancies in that regi- 
ment following its organization in 1866. He was next to 
the last survivor of its commissioned personnel as of 
June, 1876. The present sole survivor is Colonel 
Charles A. Varnum U. S. A. (Retired), who at the 
battle of the Little Big Horn was a First Lieutenant in 
command of a detachment of Indian Scouts. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady wrote: “The officers of the regi- 
ment were a set of unusual men. Custer himself was 
allowed considerable voice in the selection of them, and 
such a body of officers had been rarely assembled in 
one command. Custer and his officers by a judicious 
weeding out and a rigorous course of discipline, soon 
gathered a body of troopers than which there were none 
finer in the service of the United States, nor, in fact, in 
any other service.” Also that “General G. A. Forsyth 
writes me that he considers Colonel Godfrey one of the 
ablest officers in the United States army—in which opin- 
ion I concur.” 

He was at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, March, ’01, to 
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July 16, 01, organizing and commanding the Twelfth 
Cavalry; was promoted Colonel Ninth Cavalry June 26, 
'01; joined the regiment at Legaspi, Philippine Islands, 
November 7, ’01, commanding Regiment, Post and Dis- 
trict to April 30, 02; at San Pablo, Laguna Province 
to May 27, ’02; at Iloilo, Panay, until September 2, ’02, 
commanding Fifth Brigade and then Regiment and 
Post; en route to the United States with Regiment Sep- 
tember 2 to October 13, ’02, and at Fort Walla Walla, 
Washington, commanding the Post and Regiment to 
October 19, ’04. 

He commanded the Department of the Columbia in 
May and June, 04; commanded the First Brigade, 
Maneuver Camp, American Lake, Washington, July, 
04; and was at Fort Riley, Kansas, commanding Regi- 
ment, Post and School of Application for Cavalry 
and Field Artillery, July, 04, to January 17, 07. (He 
had the name of that school changed to “The Mounted 
Service School.”). On the last date he was promoted 
Brigadier General. However, he continued one month 
longer in charge of the aforementioned school, then 
commanded the Department of the Missouri until retire- 
ment by age regulation, October 9, 1907. And nearly 
ten years later upon entrance of our country into the 
World War he immediately but unavailingly offered to 
the Department of War whatever of possible service he 
then might render. 

He ranked as follows: Second Lieutenant Seventh 
Cavalry, June 16, 67, to February 1, ’68; First Lieuten- 
ant, February 1, 68, to December 9, ’76; Captain, De- 
cember 9, ’76, to December 8, 96; Major First Cavalry, 
December 8, ’96, to January 7, 97; and of Seventh 
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Cavalry, January 7, 97, to February 2, ’01; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Twelfth Cavalry, February 2, ’01, to June 26, 
01; Colonel Ninth Cavalry, June 26, ’01, to January 
17, 07; Brigadier General, January 17, ’07, to retire- 
ment October 9, 1907. (When as Second Lieutenant 
on the expedition against the Southern Plains Indians 
he was on August 28, 1868, ordered to go to Fort 
Larned, Kansas, to get the mail, he was highly pleased 
there to be handed his commission as First Lieutenant 
to date from February 1 preceding. The long delay had 
resulted from the political differences between President 
Andrew Johnson and the U. S. Senate, the latter having 
refused to hold an executive session to confirm appoint- 
ments. 

Also, he was made Brevet Major United States 
Army and awarded a Congressional Medal of Honor 
on February 27, 1890, on recommendation of General 
Nelson A. Miles “for most distinguished gallantry in 
action against hostile Nez Perce Indians at Bear Paw 
Mountains, Montana, September 30, ’77, in leading his 
command into action, where he was severely wounded.” 

In that fight he verily courted death. For though 
the troopers were for better protection ordered to dis- 
mount from their black horses he remained on his white 
one (an Indian’s captured by him soon after the battle 
of the Little Big Horn), probably the better to observe 
and to be an example, thus to inspirit the men. Two 
shots were fired at him point blank from a distance of 
about twenty-five yards and each time he saw the Indian 
kneel, aim and fire. The first time he felt no apprehen- 
sion as to being killed, but thought he might be wounded. 
The second time, however, he felt (to quote him) he 
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“would be a goner.” The first shot killed the horse, 
which was swerved as the Indian fired, and in going 
down it pitched the rider onto his head and right shoul- 
der, resulting in a slight stun and partly paralyzed right 
arm. Notwithstanding all that he yet gripped a re- 
volver and another remained in his right boot. Calling 
to his trumpeter for another mount a slain sergeant’s 
horse with bloody saddle and blanket was brought up. 
First having the saddle wiped he got into it, but soon 
was hit by the second bullet. No severe shock or pain 
was felt, but he found himself drooping forward. He 
then dismounted, unbuckled his belt, felt blood running, 
rebuckled very tightly, remounted, was up but a short 
while, slumped to the ground, and walked to the rear by 
holding on io one of the stirrups, the faithful horse very 
carefully changing pace, or stopping, to suit the need. 
The surgeon remarked as he began work: “A quarter 
of an inch over and your backbone would have been hit 
and you done for.” And his subject said: “Hold on. 
Something’s wrong. You'll make a new hole. Probe 
from the other side.” That was done and iodine ap- 
plied throughout. The wound healed rapidly, and the 
surgeon was nonplussed by the remarkable recovery. 
In that fight the Nez Perces carefully picked off the 
officers, killing or wounding all but one of the commis- 
sioned officers, and many of the non-commissioned of- 
ficers. 

Seldom indeed has it been in the career of a typical 
military personage to be as intimately and as conspicu- 
ously identified with so many of such events of note as 
was he. For his service spanned that period of our 
country’s relatively most rapid and really phenomenal 
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agrarian development, by and during which the wonder- 
ful West emerged from its straits of semi-lawlessness, 
ofttimes bald savagery, to come wholly under the rule of 
institutions of law, and tribal sway expired with the 
birth of commonwealths. That greatest of all Ameri- 
can evolutions truly was an ideally staged empire drama 
of adventure, of privation, of encounter, of conquest, 
and of settlement. 


He therefore necessarily was an actor in the popu- 
larly outstanding chapters of American history that 
mainly treat of the earlier great land, and of the later 
great gold and silver, lures; of exploits of noted scouts; 
of achievements of the pony express; of thrills of the 
buffalo chase (once when asked how many buffaloes he 
had seen, General Godfrey answered—* Millions.” In 


one instance he was three days getting his Troop 
through a herd of them); of the take and give of out- 
lawry and ruthless reprisal; of adventures and sacri- 
fices of the overland bold; of transcontinental railway 
victories over savage and beast and stubborn vasts of 
virgin domain. They were of a period that brought 
forth whatever of the real man all its actors had; that 
mixed in the high colors for depiction of our country’s 
great composite development; was a marvelous oppor- 
tunity for industry, invention and wealth; and an 
epochal one for home, for school and for church. And 
midst dangers both many and great he more or less 
aided in running into and through all those chapters the 
fadeless line of Army blue, that traced an almost con- 
tinuous struggle for the white and against the red, over 
and through trackless plains and forbidding canyons, as 
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well in parching as in benumbing blasts. And to it all 
he measured up unfailingly. 

And so it was that in line of duty and by circum- 
stance he figured in some quite exceptional events, both 
of professional importance and of historic consequence ; 
he contacted every kind of plains and mountain Indian 
this country knows; he was in forty Indian fights be- 
fore he was ten years in the saddle; he participated in 
three of the greatest Indian campaigns of later history, 
and was in their respective severest engagements. 

The first was at Washita River, Indian Territory, 
in 1868, when after cold dawn the Seventh charged from 
all four sides onto the Indian village. “The Trumpeter 
sounded the charge and the band began to play “Garry 
Owen’ (the regiment’s band piece), but by the time they 
had played one strain their instruments froze up,” as 
stated in his narrative. The foe were Cheyennes, Ara- 
pahoes and Kiowas led respectively by Chiefs Black 
Kettle, Little Raven and Satanta. All were under Black 
Kettle who with one hundred and three warriors was 
there slain, as was also his daughter unknowingly, as 
in trying to escape she rode astride and had on a war- 
rior’s blanket. 

General Order No. 6 by Major General Philip H. 
Sheridan who at that time commanded the Department 
of the Missouri, announced that in addition to the war- 
riors slain in that battle the Seventh accomplished the 
capture of “fifty-three squaws and children; eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five ponies; eleven hundred and 
twenty-three buffalo robes and skins; five hundred and 
thirty-five pounds of powder; one thousand and fifty 
pounds of lead; four thousand arrows; seven hundred 
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pounds of tobacco; besides rifles, pistols, saddles, bows, 
lariats, and immense quantities of dried and other win- 
ter provisions; the complete destruction of their village, 
and almost total annihilation of this Indian band.” Fur- 
thermore, that “the energy and rapidity shown during 
one of the heaviest snowstorms that has visited this 
section of the country, with the temperature below the 
freezing point, and the gallantry and bravery displayed, 
reflect the highest credit upon both the officers and the 
enlisted men of the Seventh Cavalry.” And General 
Godfrey in the Cavalry Journal contribution on the 
battle of the Washita states—“We had the satisfaction 
that we had punished Black Kettle’s band, whose war- 
riors were the confessed perpetrators of the attacks and 
outrages on the Kansas frontier settlements of August 
10th—the originators of the Indian War of 1868.” 

I can tell you, it was a mighty strenuous day. On 
the go from daylight November 26 till midnight on the 
27th,” as was written by him on the sixty-first anniver- 
sary of that battle. The Seventh lost two officers and 
nineteen enlisted men. One of the former was Captain 
Lewis M. Hamilton, grandson of Alexander Hamilton. 
As officer of the day his duty was to command the main 
train guard. He was much distressed thereat, and 
begged to go with and command his squadron. The re- 
quest was refused unless another officer would ex- 
change, and that was done by an officer who had be- 
come snowblind. Thus the Captain went to his end. 

The second campaign referred to culminated in the 
battle of the Little Big Horn River, Montana, June 26, 
1876, when gallant General George A. Custer and 265 
troopers of the fearless and feared Seventh Cavalry 
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were victims of Chief Gall with Crazy Horse and Crow 
King and their swarming Sioux. Captain F. W. Ben- 
teen commanded a squadron of three Troops, that of K 
being led by Lieutenant Godfrey. Those with four other 
Troops and Indian Scouts united under Major Marcus 
A. Reno. General Custer had five Troops. The slain 
were discovered June 27 by Lieutenant James H. Brad- 
ley, Seventh Infantry in command of Indian Scouts. He 
was the first to arrive at the bluff to which Major Reno 
had retreated, and he first asked for Lieutenant Godfrey 
whose first words were—“Where is Custer?” and then 
the stunning news became known. That afternoon 
Lieutenant Bradley and a party from Major Reno’s 
command went over the battlefield, and the next morn- 
ing all went to bury the slain. 

In the Cavalry Journal of July 1927 General Godfrey 
stated as to that—‘“‘During the ceremony I was sent for 
by Major Reno to help identify the dead on Custer Hill. 
The first body I was taken to was that of General Cus- 
ter. The body was naked. I examined it carefully. 
There were two bullet wounds, one in the left breast, 
and the other in-the left temple, either of which, it 
seemed to me, would have been fatal. There was sur- 
prisingly little blood from either wound; and there were 
no powder marks on his person nor any signs of mu- 
tilation. He had not been scalped.” (In that campaign 
and contrary to general belief, General Custer had his 
hair cut short.) 

History must record that the precipitate and costly 
retreat ordered by Major Reno afforded a fine and rare 
instance of full vindication for disobedience to a mili- 
tary order in time of extreme urgency. For “Lieutenant 
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Godfrey of K Troop, the rear guard, without orders 
deployed and dismounted his men, and ably seconded by 
his junior, Lieutenant Luther R. Hare, by hard fighting 
kept off the Indians till the retreat was safely made by 
the rest, whom he and his troopers succeeded in joining. 
It was well that he did this, for his coolness and courage 
saved the command.” (Brady.) Later Brigadier Gen- 
eral Luther R. Hare wrote: “I have always thought that 
this movement saved the command, as, had they (the 
Indians) been able to charge in on the troops on Reno 
Hill without being delayed the result would have been 
the same as on Custer Ridge.” 

Brigadier General Edward J. McClernand in the 
Cavalry Journal of January, 1927, stated in his account 
of that retreat as follows—‘The hasty withdrawal and 
close pursuit, if it had been unchecked, might have 
brought disaster to the entire command, but fortunately 
Godfrey properly appraised the situation, and dismount- 
ing one troop, of Reno’s seven, he opened fire, compelling 
the enemy to halt and take cover. He received a second 
order to rejoin, and slowly retreated, firing as he fell 
back. The enemy’s fire was increasing and soon Indians 
began to appear from cover. Godfrey’s men began to 
‘bunch,’ slacken their fire and move faster; and to pre- 
vent their getting out of hand, he ordered a halt, re- 
quired ‘intervals’ to be retaken, and the fire to be de- 
livered with greater calmness. After once more forcing 
the Indians to take cover, he renewed the retreat and 
finally reached the main lines, the establishment of which 
must have been aided materially by his taking upon him- 
self the checking of the pursuit.” That account further 
stated—‘“‘All who know Godfrey will accept implicitly 
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his statement of facts that fell under his observation.” 
And so it was that during a long survival of that battle 
—a period lacking but eighty-five days of fifty-six years 
—he frequently was called upon or referred to for 
related opinion, version or judgment, both by individuals 
and by the War Department, all of which imposed a 
large though willingly borne burden of correspondence. 
The third campaign battle was at Bear Paw Moun- 
tains, Montana, in 1877, when wily Chief Joseph and his 
disciplined Nez Perces were defeated and captured after 
a 2000-mile retreat and a six-day siege. Unusual to 
relate, those Indians at night gave water to wounded 
soldiers. ‘Chief Joseph was famous for his face and 
figure. He was tall, straight as an arrow, and wonder- 
fully handsome, his features being as clear cut as 
chisled marble” (N. Y. Sun, 9-24-04.) He “whose cele- 
brated retreat has been compared to that of Xenophon 
and his Ten Thousand was one of the most remarkable 
Indians of his time. He was the last Indian leader who 
dared put up a real fight against civilization and, con- 
sidering the relative sizes of the forces engaged, none of 
his predecessors made such a good showing.” (Mc- 
Clernand.) “During the long retreat he fought eleven 
engagements, five being pitched battles, of which he had 
won three, drawn one and lost one. Some of the troops 
in pursuit of him had marched sixteen hundred miles. 
His own march had been at least two thousand miles. 
This constitutes a military exploit of the first magnitude, 
and entitled the great Indian to take rank among the 
great Captains’ (Brady.) “It was nearly sunset Octo- 
ber 4, 1877, when Joseph came to deliver himself up. 
He rode from his camp in the little hollow. His hands 
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were clasped over the pommel of his saddle, and his rifle 
lay across his knees; his head was bowed down. Press- 
ing around him walked five of his warriors; their faces 
were upturned and earnest as they murmured to him; 
but he looked neither to the right nor to the left, yet 
seemed to listen intently. So the little group came slowly 
up the hill to where General Howard with an aide-de- 
camp, and General Miles waited to receive the surrender. 
As he neared them, Joseph sat erect in the saddle, then 
with grace and dignity swung himself down from his 
horse, and with an impulsive gesture threw his arm to 
its full length and offered his rifle to General Howard. 
The latter motioned him toward General Miles, who 
received the token of submission. Joseph then said— 
‘From where the sun now stands I fight no more against 
the White Man’! Those present shook hands with 
Joseph, whose worn and anxious face lighted with a sad 
smile as silently he took each proffered hand. Then 
turning away he walked to the tent provided for him.” 
(Wood.) On September 22, 1904, he dropped dead at 
his camp fire at Nespilem, Colville Reservation of 
Moses Indians, Washington. An imposing monument 
marks his grave there. 

General Godfrey was a member of the first govern- 
ment expedition to Yellowstone Park, Montana; was in 
the escort of the Indian Peace Commission in 1867; was 
with the exploring expedition that in 1874 announced 
the gold of Black Hills, Dakota; secured in South Caro- 
lina the original constitution and by-laws of the then 
Ku Klux Klan, and was the first witness in the trials 
that eventually caused disbandment of that organiza- 
tion; ended a reign of terror in Louisiana by' refusing 
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to advantage the White League there by use of govern- 
ment troops in politics; was a witness in the proceedings 
against Major Marcus A. Reno for cowardly action 
during the fearful slaughter in the valley of the Little 
Big Horn; was the first and doubtless the only army 
officer to whom alone later on that field in 1886 Chief 
Gall in dramatic action ever described the strategy and 
events of that black day, and who upon being then and 
there asked why General Custer had not been scalped, 
as had all the other dead, answered, “He did not know 
unless it was because he (Custer) was the Big Chief and 
that they respected his rank and bravery.” (South Da- 
kota recorded both birth and death of Chief Gall. The 
year of the Little Big Horn battle he was thirty-six, 
and at the time of death, December 5, 1894, he was fifty- 
four. He “was possessed of military genius of high 
order,” and “had the quality of leadership in the field 
that was lacking in his chief”—Sitting Bull. In time he 
denounced the latter as a coward and a fraud, made 
peace with the whites, and from 1889 was a judge of 
Indian offenses at Standing Rock Indian Agency. ) 
General Godfrey wrote for the Century Magazine 
of January, 1892, a most authoritative account of that 
Seventh Cavalry tragedy. (That account was added to 
by him and republished in pamphlet form by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Custer, widow of General George A. Custer, 
in 1921.) He was the most prominent and widely 
listened-to speaker upon that matter; (Once after hav- 
ing given a two-hour talk upon the subject, he wrote— 
“It seems that that campaign and battle continue to hold 
interest not only in the West, where it rather increases 
judging from the correspondence, but in the East”) ; 
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was featured on the screen in “Custer’s Last Battle’; 
was national chairman of the organization to commem- 
orate the semi-centennial of the battle; was present 
during the ceremonies in Montana, and was prominently 
mentioned and shown in newspaper, magazine, and 
screen accounts thereof; and was active on the plan to 
have the “Custer Battlefield National Cemetery” area 
correctly defined and the graves therein properly desig- 
nated. 

For the remarkable and impressive observance of 
the only disaster ever suffered since its organization the 
Seventh Cavalry regiment entire was ordered from Fort 
Bliss, Texas, a distance of fifteen hundred miles, to per- 
form a part in it. On June 25, 1926, in the presence of 
35,000 spectators General Godfrey led it over the old 
battlefield and met Chief White Bull and the Sioux. 
“Near the monument the two parties met. White Bull 
held up his hand making the sign of peace. General 
Godfrey replied by dropping his unsheathed sword into 
the scabbard as he rode forward to meet the Indian. 
They clasped hands, and to cement the friendship White 
Bull presented to the General a prized possession—his 
blanket, while the General gave to White Bull a large 
American flag.” (Ostrander. ) 

He was the first American commander to make a 
field test of an army emergency ration; “was a pioneer 
in army equitation” and introduced in West Point cav- 
alry drills Indian offensive and defensive riding feats; 
organized a regular army cavalry regiment; began ex- 
periments that resulted in establishing the army Cook- 
ing and Baking Schools in this and other countries; 
established a training school for saddlers; initiated the 
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regimental steam laundry when in Cuba; recommended 
long before adoption the adjustable quarterstrap for 
cavalry saddles; recommended the increase in caliber 
of the cavalry service revolver, “to bring the horse 
down,” he stated; pioneered in experimenting with fire- 
less cookery, using baled hay for insulation. 

Special assignments and details all were complimen- 
tary recognitions of his academic and technical experi- 
ence and judgment. Besides and upon several occasions 
his military worth and achievements publicly evoked 
special and high commendation. As when he was 
brevetted Major and awarded a Congressional Medal 
of Honor “for most distinguished gallantry” at Bear 
Paw Mountains; when he was mentioned by the Board 
of Visitors of the United States Military Academy, for 
“signal service” in placing the cavalry branch in “its 
present creditable condition”; when he was reported by 
the Inspector General as having “shown special eff- 
ciency” as Squadron Commander of the Fort Riley 
(Kansas) Cavalry and Field Artillery School of Appli- 
cation. 

But none of those evidences of appreciation so fully 
bespoke the traits that impelled him, nor were they so 
deeply felt by him, as was the one merely of respect and 
esteem when Troop H Seventh Cavalry, twenty years 
under his command, presented to him a gold-mounted 
saber upon the occasion of his promotion in 1896. For 
the conveying address stated the gift was but a “slight 
token of the esteem in which we hold him who by his 
unswerving devotion to duty, combined with justice 
tempered by mercy, has not only made us more loyal and 
faithful soldiers, but better men.” 
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As to personal attributes he in later years was 
spoken of as being “an ideal cavalry officer” and as 
“the most military looking officer in the army.” His 
seat, poise and horsemanship when displayed on the 
beautiful black mare Pandora at West Point so inspired 
cadets that numbers of them were induced to apply for 
the cavalry branch. So that upon all occasions appro- 
priate there subsequently were enthusiastic and affec- 
tionate reminiscences of that sight in old Academy 
Days. When the French Commissioners were there in 
the early '80’s of his detail as Instructor in Cavalry Tac- 
tics, the proud mount as if to befit the occasion fairly 
outdid herself in the review when prancing to the band’s 
“Marseillaise.”” One observer and admirer then said to 
him, “I never saw a more beautiful picture in my life 
than your appearance today.” And Major General 
George H. Cameron, who was his secretary at Fort 
Riley, says of him—‘“The picture those who were for- 
tunate enough to serve with him love to recall is when 
he was riding close behind the hounds at a coyote hunt, 
his long mustache swept by the wind and his eyes spark- 
ling. This, at the age of sixty-two.” 

Quite naturally such a career marked him for promi- 
nent connections and responsibilities in post-war mili- 
tary organizations. Thus he was Member of National 
Council of Administration G. A. R. from Arizona; 
Commander of the Department of Arizona G. A. R.; 
Commander George A. Custer Post G. A. R. Fort Yates, 
North Dakota; Member Council-in-Chief, Senior Vice 
Commander-in-Chief, and Commander Kansas Com- 
mandery, Military Order Loyal Legion; Commander, 
Senior Vice Commander and Historian, Military Order 
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of Indian Wars; Commander of the Army and Navy 
Legion of Valor. (He was in command of the Legion 
of Valor section in the march November 11, 1921, upon 
occasion of the burial of the Unknown Soldier in Ar- 
lington Cemetery.) And he was modestly yet proudly 
remembered in the naming of General E. S. Godfrey 
Cantonment Number 12 National Indian War Veterans, 
Clay Center, Kansas, organized April 12, 1924. 

Post-Academy activities were assumed and contin- 
ued as president of the Alumni of the Class of 1867. 
And it transpired in 1927 when at the Academy to 
attend the annual Class Reunion he chanced to be promi- 
nently included in the “Dress Parade”’ screen produc- 
tion. There were but three living graduates of the U. S. 
Military Academy older than he, viz: Brigadier Gen- 
erals Henry H. C. Dunwoody (Retired), William Ennis 
(Retired), and John P. Pitman (Retired). Of these 
but two were older in graduation, viz: General Ennis 
of the Class of 1864, and General Dunwoody of the 
Class of 1866. Generals Godfrey and Pitman were 
Academy classmates of 1867. 

He was a member of but one civil fraternal organi- 
zation, that of Free and Accepted Masons. The re- 
spective affiliations were with Ottawa Lodge No. 325 
(September 24, 1867), the brethren of which most con- 
siderately and generously observed his masonic semi- 
centenary there October 16, 1917, and he later was 
recipient of a jubilee medal from the Grand Lodge of 
Ohio; following in order were Ottawa Chapter No. 116; 
Putnam Council No. 67, all of Ottawa, Ohio; Shawnee 
Commandery Knights Templar, Lima, Ohio; Mi-a-mi 
Lodge of Perfection 14 degrees; Northern Light Coun- 
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cil, Princes of Jerusalem 16 degrees; Fort Industry 
Chapter Rose Croix 18 degrees; Toledo Consistory S. 
P. R. S. 32 degrees, Toledo, Ohio. Furthermore, he was 
life member of the A. A. S. R. Bodies Valley of Toledo. 
During the year 1876 he was senior warden in Clou- 
tierville Lodge No. 103 (now Colfax Lodge No. 259), 
Cloutierville, Grant Parish, Louisiana. The Charter of 
No. 103 was forfeited in 1884 and that of No. 259 was 
granted in 1898. 

Social club relations were had with the Army and 
Navy Club, Washington, D. C.; Army Club, Fort Riley, 
Kansas; Army Club, West Point, N. Y. 

And so it was in his world’s ways! 

Therefore it followed that the fullness and the sig- 
nificance of such a life could not have been more fit- 
tingly emphasized nor the desire of such a soul more 
considerably satisfied, than that the final resting-place 
should be historic and beautiful Arlington National 
Cemetery; and that there a carven tribute be placed for 
oncoming generations to learn from. For its sward pre- 
serves in perennial greenness the most memories of 
unsurpassable deeds by America’s sons; while its shafts 
carry on to posterity names and acts that are to Liberty’s 
crown so many and so much of its jewels and of its 
luster. Its very atmosphere is so peopled by shades of 
the noble great that a respectful intruder is emotionally 
whelmed by a sense of their very presences. And as one 
views and reads there is felt a quickening of heart and 
an exaltation of spirit while he retrospectively shares in 
what they wrought, espouses anew the ideals they all 
lived, and many of them died for; and reconsecrates 
himself to supreme defense of those priceless possessions 
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that largely are the yield of their strivings and of their 
sacrifices, viz: the freedom and the greatness of our 
government and the pledge and the honor of its flag. 

So it was there, next the Capital City of the Nation 
that on Tuesday afternoon, April fifth, in the Chapel at 
Fort Meyer, Virginia, relatives, comrades, and friends 
(mourners and tribute bearers all) met for final observ- 
ances of respect, of duty and of love. There the last 
formal word was uttered, the nearness of kinship was 
last felt, the beloved semblance was last seen. All 
arrangements were in charge of Brigadier General 
James T. Kerr (Retired). Chapel services were con- 
ducted by Reverend H. D. D. Sterrett of All Souls 
Memorial Episcopal Church at Washington, D. C. The 
pallbearers, who included two each from the Loyal 
Legion, Army and Navy Legion of Valor, and Order 
of Indian Wars, were Major General George H. Cam- 
eron, Major General Edward F. McGlachlin, Jr., Major 
General Charles D. Rhodes, Major General William J. 
Snow, Brigadier General Thomas H. Slavens, Brigadier 
General Charles J. Symmonds, Colonel Henry C. Rizer, 
Colonel Harvey H. Sheen, Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
M. Danford, Captain Robert B. Carter, First Lieuten- 
ant George E. Parker and Mr. Graham H. Powell. All 
but Colonel Henry C. Rizer, Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
M. Danford and Mr. Graham H. Powell were “Retired.” 
Of these Major General Rhodes and Brigadier General 
Slavens were representatives of the Order of Indian 
Wars; Colonel Rizer and Mr. Powell of the Loyal Le- 
gion; Colonel Sheen and Captain Carter of the Army 
and Navy Legion of Valor. The body lay in full dress 
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uniform; all medals and insignia were removed just 
before the casket was closed. 

Following the Chapel service full military honors 
were accorded during the ten-minute march and at the 
beautifully lined grave. The mourners were preceded 
by a full military band that played “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee” at the grave, two batteries (companies) of 
artillery, caisson with casket, riderless saddled horse, 
and the pallbearers. Cannon salutes continued during 
the march, and three rifle volleys at the grave marked 
the ceremonial end. And as all sadly withdrew, friends 
felt the hurt of irreparably sundered heartstrings, yet 
also that fond recollections of times long since gone 
could and would be warmly clung to; comrades felt that 
although gladness and pride of personal touch were to be 
no more, memory yet could and would share in common 
the record and its fame; while those the nearest felt, and 
those of such who unavoidably and sorrowfully were 
absent feel, that with the great loss there also had come 
to each from the life so soundly based, so rightly 
planned, so nobly lived, a heritage both rare and abiding 
and an inspiration both great and compelling, in the 
widely acclaimed knowledge of its honor and its virtues, 
of its constancy and its services, of its courage and its 
achievements. 


And so mote it be! 
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WILLIAM OXLEY THOMPSON 
By C. B. GALBREATH 


On December 9, 1933, at the age of seventy-eight 
years, one month and four days, Dr. William Oxley 
Thompson, president 
emeritus of the Ohio 
State University, 
breathed his last in 
White Cross Hospital 
in Columbus, at the 
close of a remarkably 
interesting and success- 
| ful career, “in different 
but related fields of hu- 
man endeavor.” 


He was the grand- 
son of David Thomp- 
son, a weaver by trade, 
who came from the north of Ireland and settled in 
Guernsey County near New Concord, Ohio, in 1814. 
David Glenn Thompson, youngest son of David, married 
at Cambridge, Ohio, June 8, 1854, Agnes Miranda Ox- 
ley, daughter of Joel Murray Oxley. Of this union were 
born ten children, the eldest of whom was William Ox- 
ley Thompson, subject of this sketch, born at Cambridge, 
November 5, 1855. In 1858 the family moved to New 
Concord, where in 1864 the husband and father enlisted 
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in Company D, 160th Regiment, O. N. G. On his re- 
turn from military service later the same year the family 
moved to Zanesville, where William Oxley Thompson’s 
school education, which had begun when he was five 
years old, was continued. Dr. Thompson has _ been 
quoted as stating that when he started to school he could 
read readily in the second reader, and that due to the 
instruction of his mother reading and spelling did not 
have for him the difficulties experienced by most children 
of that early day. His early school education was con- 
tinued in different rural schools and the village of 
Brownsville, Ohio, while the family lived there. 

In 1870 he entered Muskingum College where with 
some irregularity he continued until 1878 when he was 
graduated. The intervals in his attendance at college 
were spent as a hired hand on farms at from eight to ten 
dollars a month to pay expenses, and teaching school in 
the four months winter terms after the year 1872 at 
from forty to fifty dollars a month. At the close of his 
college course he found himself short by one hundred 
dollars of sufficient money to pay expenses and graduate 
with his class. Two farmers of Illinois, for whom he 
had worked, borrowed the money and sent it to him. 
This sum afterward he paid with interest. 

He later entered the Western Theological Seminary 
at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1882. In the same year he was ordained to the 
Presbyterian ministry. He was missionary and pastor 
at Odebolt, lowa, 1882-1885; president of the Synodical 
College at Longmont, Colorado, 1885-1889; pastor there 
1885-1891; president of Miami University, 1891-1899; 
president of The Ohio State University, 1899-1925. 
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On September 21, 1882, Dr. Thompson married Re- 
becca J. Allison, of Indiana, Pennsylvania, who died at 
Longmont, Colorado, August 15, 1886, leaving one 
daughter Bessie. In October, 1887, he married Helen 
Starr Brown of Longmont, who bore him two sons, 
Lorin and Roger, and died December 27, 1890. On June 
28, 1894, he was united in marriage with Estella God- 
frey Clark, of Cleveland, who survives him. He is sur- 
vived also by one son, Lorin Oxley Thompson, and four 
grandchildren, a son of Lorin, and a son and two daugh- 
ters, the children of Dr. Thompson’s daughter, Mrs. 
Sherman Randall, deceased. 

After retirement from the presidency of The Ohio 
State University, November 5, 1925, Dr. Thompson be- 
came president emeritus of that institution. In that po- 
sition there was no diminution of the widening sphere of 
his helpful service. He stood ever ready to give freely 
of his time and energy to a worthy cause, no difference 
how humble, that invited his assistance. As he grew in 
honored eminence and influence he remained always the 
commoner. The struggle of his early years to gain an 
education was a basic element in the training that made 
him a great educator. The humblest worthy citizen could 
always approach him without embarrassment. 

In his later years the number of civic duties which 
upon request he assumed continued to grow almost to 
the last day of his life. A list of them would far trans- 
cend the limits for this brief sketch. 

We cannot close without reference to his service to 
The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society. 
He became a member of its board of trustees soon after 
he entered upon his duties as president of the Ohio State 
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University, and in that capacity he continued to the last 
meeting of the board of trustees, October 24, 1933, pre- 
siding on that occasion with his usual activity and vigor. 
He felt that his acceptance of even the humblest position 
carried with it the obligation to perform its duties. The 
records of the Society attest a commendable regularity 
in attendance at its meetings and the committees on 
which he served, and a lively interest in all matters that 
came before it for discussion. 

The funeral of Dr. Thompson was conducted De- 
cember 12th, from the Indianola Presbyterian Church, 
from the pulpit of which he had often preached. Trib- 
utes were paid by Dr. Robert R. Reed, pastor of the 
church, Dr. Lewis Mudge, stated clerk of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, of which Dr. Thompson served 
as moderator for one year, and Dr. J. Harry Cotton, 
moderator of the Columbus presbytery. 

It is fitting that this brief obituary sketch should 
close with the following words from the tribute of Mr. 
L. F. Sater, delivered on the occasion of the retirement 
of Dr. Thompson from the presidency of the Ohio State 
University: 

* * * “Upon the foundation so firmly laid by those 
who preceded him, it has been the privilege and oppor- 
tunity of William Oxley Thompson to direct the up- 
building of a great institution, worthy of the citizenship 
it would serve. As an able and far-sighted adminis- 
trator, he has met and discharged, with increasing suc- 
cess and wisdom, the problems pertaining to a tenfold 
increase in attendance, and an expenditure commensu- 
rate with and attendant upon the ever-widening fields 
of university service. Upon the lives of a larger num- 
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ber of men and women of the state than any other per- 
son, he has, by personal example, set the impress of his 
own character and ideals. To no one of his generation 
is the commonwealth under greater obligations; to no 
one does it accord higher respect. A power for civic 
righteousness; a lover of his fellow-men; a broad- 
minded, generous, courteous Christian gentleman: 


“Truly he has had 
The heart to conceive, 
The understanding to direct, 
And the hand to execute.” 





WILLIAM OXLEY THOMPSON* 


By JosepH V. DENNEY. 


In his last paper before this Club—that on Wither- 
spoon—and in his last funeral address—that on Profes- 
sor Matthew B. Hammond—Dr. Thompson emphasized 
the significance of family stock and inheritance. In his 
own person he once told me he often felt the stirrings 
and impulses of his own ancestry; the adventurous spirit 
of that paternal grandfather who, a weaver by trade, 
came from the north of Ireland in 1814 and settled on 
160 acres of land in Guernsey County near New Con- 
cord, Ohio, where he lived as a farmer until his death; 
the more contemplative inclination of his maternal 
grandfather, the wool-carder, of Irish-English stock, 
who after losing most of his property by flood, moved to 
Cambridge, Ohio, where his youngest son David, a 
shoemaker, met and married Agnes Oxley, the school- 


*Read before the Kit-Kat Club February 20, 1934. 
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mistress, in 1854. They had ten children, of whom Wil- 
liam Oxley Thompson was the first, born November 5, 
1855, in Cambridge. 

His teacher-mother taught him reading and spelling 
before he entered the village school at New Concord 
when he was five years old. He went to school one win- 
ter at Zanesville and attended several village schools 
thereabouts until at fifteen he entered Muskingum Col- 
lege in 1870. Of his village schooling, Dr. Thompson 
remembered chiefly the value of mental arithmetic and 
his first instruction in Latin and algebra at Brownsville. 
The year before entering Muskingum he worked as a 
hired hand on a farm at eight dollars a month and board. 
When he entered college he was acquainted with farm 
life and village life and knew how to earn a little money 
and to save for his schooling. In 1872, finding no op- 
portunity to teach in Ohio, he went to Illinois where an 
uncle procured him a school in Marshall County. After 
teaching three winter terms there and doing farm work 
in the summers, he returned from Illinois to Muskingum 
College continuing steadily through two years, also act- 
ing as janitor for one year and later, on the sudden dis- 
appearance of a professor, as tutor in mathematics. De- 
spite another winter of teaching and saving, he needed 
$100, in order to finish his course at Muskingum. Learn- 
ing of this, two farmer friends in Illinois borrowed and 
sent the money to him. He not only won friendships 
during his youth but created in his friends a deep per- 
sonal loyalty and concern for his success. This, too, 
was his good fortune through life. These practical ex- 
periences certify his worth as boy and youth to his first 
employers and associates, who recognized in him the 
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quality of which real manhood comes. His strength, 
persistence, and ambition to get on, his wit and good 
humor in the face of difficulties, his immediate under- 
standing of the people whom he met, especially of average 
working American pioneer humanity, continued through 
life and made him the great commoner that he became, 
known and beloved by all. 

He returned to village teaching in Illinois immedi- 
ately after graduation from Muskingum in 1878, repaid 
with interest the note for $100 by teaching and farm 
work among his former friends, and entered the West- 
ern Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pennsylvania, 
from which he was graduated in 1882. Then, as during 
the Muskingum years, his studies were interrupted by 
lack of funds. A friendly professor saw both his need 
and his ability and procured for him a twenty weeks’ 
summer school at Plumville, Pennsylvania, which he 
conducted on a subscription basis and thus reached his 
Senior year in the Seminary. Licensed to preach in 1881 
he ministered to two country churches during the sum- 
mer while he also taught at Glade Run Academy, return- 
ing to the seminary for his last year. A scholarship of 
$200 from an unknown giver enabled him to complete 
the course. 

In the spirit of his forbears he sought adventure and 
at once offered himself as a missionary to Siam. Instead 
he was located as home missionary at Odebolt, lowa, 
without assurance of salary, to build up a church that 
was reduced by quarrels to a membership of twenty, of 
whom but three were men. He arrived early at Odebolt, 
filled impromptu the place of a missing Fourth of July 
orator and found himself in demand as a preacher not 
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only at Odebolt but also at two country schools in the 
neighborhood with over half of a promised $900 salary 
pledged. For three years he served. Odebolt and during 
the remainder of his life often referred to his success in 
making that a peaceable and happy community. Dr. 
Thompson was often chosen as a mediator in the years 
that followed. Here in Ohio both in church circles and 
in schools and later in business groups he was sought 
for his help and influence in times of trouble. He had 
a gift for such services. He seldom failed to find a com- 
promise that was at least tolerable. Confidence in his 
judgment was equalled by confidence in his good inten- 
tions. He took every situation as it stood at the moment 
and sought the immediate and most practical methods of 
carrying on. And among the thousands of his friends 
I think he never lost one. 

His pioneering spirit took him from Odebolt to Long- 
mont, Colorado, in 1885, where he repeated the Iowa 
experience of preaching at Longmont church and also 
serving several outlying log schoolhouse meetings every 
Sunday. From these, two churches were organized. The 
Colorado Synod had decided to establish a college at 
Longmont, Dr. Thompson assisted in raising the last 
$50,000 of endowment, and was elected its first presi- 
dent, a position that he held for three years. 

Coming to Detroit as a commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in July, 1891, he 
learned that he had been recommended for the presi- 
dency of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and while a 
spectator of the State Republican Convention in Colum- 
bus a little later, was notified of his election. He began 
his eight-year service at Miami in August, 1891. To 
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this old College with its roll of distinguished alumni he 
brought a renewal of life and hope and a firm belief in 
a grand future. Soon he was president of the Ohio 
State Sunday School Association and was heard in many 
pulpits in the State as well as many educational gather- 
ings. During the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Miami Dr. Thompson was elected president of the 
Ohio State University and for the succeeding twenty- 
five years, state and land grant college education became 
his dominant life-interest. All that he had done previ- 
ously seemed to be a direct and designed preparation for 
his administration of the University on broad principles 
of state and national service. 

He was fortunate indeed in beginning at the time 
when the State had been made ready for an unprece- 
dented educational growth, not only in higher institu- 
tions but in the local schools. It was fortunate for Dr. 
Thompson that his own education was always accom- 
panied by labor and was often interrupted. A whole 
system of alternating work and study has been since or- 
ganized in order to conserve the values inherent in what 
was to him a practical necessity. He always took his 
pleasure in applying to any work in hand such learning 
and knowledge as had become his own by experience. 
Theory and practice were so closely united in his life 
that his career represents the theory of practice. His 
fellow-students at Muskingum regarded him during the 
Senior year both as student and official of the small in- 
stitution. He always impressed his colleagues in the 
University with the feeling of personal responsibility for 
the way in which things were going. Minor matters of 
administration, he seemed to allow to take care of them- 
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selves. It is remarkable how many times they did. The 
man on the street would pronounce him extremely lucky 
but the fact is that his practical personal resources were 
far greater than those of the men about him. He had 
an unswerving faith in “the power not ourselves that 
makes for righteousness.’’ Not only in the great issues 
and conflicts of the world but also in the smallest details 
of daily life he felt that inner power and the light that 
it gave, and received abounding strength and joy for his 
work. He was, therefore, never a defeatist in any of 
his activities and he made easy adjustments to new de- 
mands without sacrifice of principle. 

It was inevitable that Dr. Thompson should be called 
during the Great War into the councils of the Nation. 
He was one of the first of the university presidents to 
telegraph to the Administration at Washington placing 
the entire resources of our University at the disposal of 
the Government. In the state and national Councils of 
National Defense he rendered conspicuous service. He 
was designated by the Department of Agriculture for a 
trip through the northwest in the interest of increased 
production and conservation of food and, incidentally, 
on his return favored this Club with an account of his 
experiences. He was sent as chairman of a commission 
to England and France on a similar mission. After the 
war President Wilson appointed Dr. Thompson a mem- 
ber of the Industrial Commission on the relations of la- 
bor and capital, and later as chairman of the commission 
to mediate between the anthracite coal operators and the 
miners. 

He was active for many years in the Association of 
Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations and 
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the National Association of State Universities, and par- 
ticipated actively in executive committee work preparing 
legislation for enactment by Congress for the benefit of 
agriculture and the institutions that teach agriculture. 
The land grant colleges looked upon Dr. Thompson as 
their most influential leader in securing federal aid and 
regulation. 

Dr. Thompson refused to be considered a great 
scholar in any line. Scholarship apart from practical 
application to ordinary human life aroused no enthusi- 
asm in him. He refused to be considered a specialist 
even in education but constantly supplied to the specialists 
on his Faculty the humanizing example that was needed 
to shrink their theories to what was practicable in the 
humblest schools and homes. He refused to be consid- 
ered a theologian but he was a close friend of the great 
theologians, knew their conclusions, and was regarded 
by them as their statesman, the practical mediator in 
theological difficulty, the outstanding figure to assuage 
dissension. He conceived that his own function in all 
of his varied activities was a socializing function in 
which the specialties lost themselves in human service 
and true American citizenship. 

When such a man, in the fullness of years and hon- 
ors with magnificent work magnificently completed and 
duty nobly done, with faith in a happy outcome for com- 
mon humanity still strong and virile, passes to his final 
rest, it is no time for mourning our personal loss. It is 
rather a time for solemn triumph over the great possi- 
bilities of our common human nature; for joy in the as- 
surance that America will continue to produce from the 
ranks, high exemplars of those fundamental American 
qualities that give us abiding courage, hope, and faith. 
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TRIBUTE TO DR. W. O. THOMPSON 


RESOLUTIONS OF SYMPATHY TO HIS SURVIVING 
RELATIVES 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society Secretary 
Galbreath concluded a tribute to Dr. W. O. Thompson 
as follows: 


After retirement from the presidency of the Ohio State 
University November 5, 1925, Dr. Thompson became president 
emeritus of that institution. In that position there was no dimi- 
nution of the widening sphere of his helpful service. We are re- 
minded on this occasion particularly of his service to The Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. He became a mem- 
ber of its board of trustees soon after he entered upon his duties 
as president of the Ohio State University, and in that capacity 
he continued to the last meeting of the board of trustees, Oc- 
tober 24, 1933, presiding on that occasion with his usual activity 
and vigor. He felt that his acceptance even of the humblest po- 
sition carried with it the obligation to perform its duties. The 
records of the Society attest a commendable regularity in attend- 
ance at its meetings and the committees on which he served, and 
a lively interest in all matters that came before it for discussion. 

As Dr. Thompson grew in honor, eminence and influence, he 
remained always the commoner. The struggle of his early years 
to gain an education was a basic element in the training that made 
him a great educator. The humblest worthy citizen could always 
approach him without embarrassment and the humblest student 
could always feel assured of his sympathy. His service con- 
stitutes an era in the educational history of Ohio and of this 
Society. 

While his absence is still felt, his faithful, unselfish and 
helpful service is an inspiring memory. 


Resolved, That we here record our abiding gratitude that 
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we were permitted so long to know and enjoy his friendship and 
association in the work of the Society that we represent. 


Resolved, That we extend to his surviving family and rela- 
tives all that we can give—our sincere sympathy in their great 
loss—and that the Secretary is hereby directed to send to them a 
copy of these resolutions. 


These resolutions were unanimously adopted, 





